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MARIA AND FRANCES, THE BIRTH 
DAY PRESENT. 

‘Marta,’ said Mr. Williams to his daugh- 
ter, “this is your birth day, and your mother 
has been asking me what present we shal! 
make you. A doll’and a baby-house you 
would, of course, think yourself quite too large 
for; and we have already filled your library 
with excellent books, among which I am glad 
to see that the Bible is highly valued, and tre- 
quently read of your own accord. You 
studies and amusements have been graduaily 


changing as you have grown older and older ; 
and though you are still a child, you are 
enough of a woman to think and judge*for 


yourself in a great measure. Open your 
heart to me, dear Maria, and tell me truly, 
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what you should prefer above all things in the 
world for a birth-day present. If your mother 
thinks proper, I assure you it shall be grant- 
ed.”’ Maria’s eyes sparkled with joy and af- 
fection. “Oh, dear father,” said she, “I 
should so love to have a little girl, near my 
own age, to play and read with me always; 
[ almost envy little girls that have sisters.” 
“But,” said her father, “do you know of 
any one with whom you should be willing to 
share half your presents, your amusements, 
and every thing you enjoy?” “Oh _ yes, fa- 
ther. There is little Fanny, who lives across 
the green, I love her well enough to do any- 
thing for her. I know, papa, she loves to 
romp a little, but she is very good indeed. 
Poor little girl, she has no father, nor mother, 
nor brothers, nor sisters. I kiss her every day 
I lead her home from school, because I love 
and pity her somuch. Mother says she thinks 
I should not so often do wrong, if I had a 


companion of my own age, to keep me out of 
mischief. Now though Fanny is a little 
younger, that is no matter. Will you give her 
to me for a sister? Oh do—that is a good fa- 
ther. I should love her better than anything 
in the whole world, except you and mother.”’ 
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cerning Maria’s request, and both concluded 
to take the little Frances as their own daugh- 
ter. Maria was accordingly told to be ready 
to receive her on a certain day; and when 
that time arrived, Mr. Williams waited upon 
the Widow Streeter, with whom Frances 
boarded, and begged leave to adopt the desti- 
tute little one, as a companion for Maria. 
Now every body in the village pitied orphan 
Fanny, as she was called, because she was a 
foundling. When she was a fortnight old, she 
had been placed in a basket, and tied to the 
door of a worthy man, who being unable to dis- 
cover her parents, had treated her with as much 
kindness as if she had been his own child. 
But he died when the foundling was very 
young, and the little girl was left without 
friends or money. She was so destitute that 


every body pitied her; and so gay and good- 
humored that every one loved her. 


The parish officers paid her board at the 
Widow Streeter’s, rather than have her sent 
to the poor-house; and all who could afford it, 
sent her valuable presents. With the Widow 
Streeter she lived humbly, but comfortably, for 
four years. That kind-hearted lady, taught 
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the parish school, in which Maria, and other 
girls of the best families in the village, had 
frequently assisted as monitors. The docile 
little foundling had become a pet among them 
all; and when Mr. Williams came to their 
play-ground, to lead her home as a birth-day 
present to Maria, all the boys waved their 
hats and huzzaed, and the girls pressed round 
her, and would not leave her till her little 
cheek was red with their kisses. 

Maria was older than Frances, and there- 
fore her father told her that she must be very 
careful always to do that which she thought 
was right; because little girls always take a 
great deal of notice, what those do and say, 
who are older than themselves. Maria liked 
to think that her example was of any conse- 
quence in making another person better, and 
she became very anxious to do what was right, 
and to teach Fanny to do so too. Her little 
pupil seldom did what was very wrong, but 
she was apt to be wild and thoughtless. One 
day, when they were running in the fields, to 
gather wild flowers for their mother, Fanny 
spied a beautiful little yellow butterfly. Inthe 
gaiety of her heart she began to sing, “‘But- 
terfly, pretty butterfly, come rest on the flower 
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had heard her, the bright fluttering insect set- 
tled on a cardinai-flower, which she had just 
gathered. Without thinking what she was 
about, the giddy child caught hold of its pretty 
wing and tore it from its body. “Oh, Fanny, 
what have you done?” said Maria. ‘How 
should you like it if some giant as much big- 


ger than you are, as you are larger than that 
butterfly, should cut off your foot, and ledve 
you in the fields to get home as you could?” 

Little Frances looked up very seriously, but 
she had nothing to say for herself. “I assure 
you,” continued Maria, ‘‘you would be much 
better off than this poor butterfly; for if your 
foot was cut off, some kind person would bind 
it up in linen, and carry you to the doctor, to 
have the wound dressed; but there is no hu- 
man eye to pity this wretched butterfly; all the 
doctors in the world cannot cure him; and there 
is nobody ingenious enough to make him such 
another wing, and fasten it to his back, so that 
he can fly up to the clear blue sky again. Oh 
shame on you, Fanny! The dear creature 
had no sting to poison you,—he feasted on 
flowers, and he was as beautiful and as inno- 


cent as the flowers themselves.” “But he is 
1 . 
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dead now,” said Fanny, “‘and how can I help 
it? Oh dear what shall I do?” And the ten- 
der hearted little girl burst into tears. ‘You 
cannot help it,”’ said Maria; “but you can re- 
member never to be cruel again. When you 
die, if you have been good, you will go to 
heaven; but this little butterfly had no other 
heaven but to fly about from flower to flower, 
and suck the honey fromthem. His life would 
have been very short if you had let him alone; 
and*was it not very wrong for you to kill him, 
before he had enjoyed half of that very short 
life?” “It was very, very wrong,” said Fan- 
ny, picking up the body and wings of the poor 
murdered insect, while the cold tears trickled 
down her cheeks. ‘“Can’t I dig him a grave, 
Maria?” She uttered this with such a look of 
repentance, and in such a very sorrowful tone, 
that Maria could not help smiling, as she said, 

“Yes you can dig him a grave in the corner 
of our garden, and then perhaps you will not 
so soon forget the resolution-you_ have made, 
never to be cruel to poor little innocent crea- 
tures like him.” “Oh, I will remember,” re- 
plied Frances. “I will be the ‘butterfly’s 
friend, as long as I live; and if ever I see a 
little girl teaze a fly, or tread on a spider, I 
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will bring them to the Butterfly’s Grave; and 
will tell them that we have a Heaven to go to, 
when we die, but that these poor creatures can 
never enjoy any more, after we have been so 
cruel as to kill them.” 

When the girls went home, they buried the 
butterfly in the garden, and built a little heap 
of stones round him, and then went and told 
their kind mother all that had happened. Mrs. 
Williams kissed them both; praised Maria for 
having given such good advice to her sister, 
and told Frances she should love her the bet- 
ter for having such atender heart. Both went 
to bed well pleased; Fanny, that she had 
learned something that day, and made one 
good resolution; and Maria, that she had 
taught her little sister one of the good lessons 
which her dear mother used to teach her. 
The next day, Maria fastened the following 
piece of poetry in the corner of her garden; 
and Fanny soon came in, in breathless delight, 
to read it to her mother. 


The Dead Butterfly. 


Thou wert a happy shining thing, 
Flut’ring thy golden spotted wing, 
Until thou stopped in luckless hour, 
To rest upon poor Fanny’s flower. 


re 
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How oft I’ve wished like thee to fly, 
Up to the bright, clear, sunny sky; 

Or frisk away from flow’r to flow’r, 

Over a hundred miles an hour. 


But now 1’m glad I’m not like you, 
To live on flow’rs and drink their dew; 
I’d rather when I come to die, 

Wing my way to the clear blue sky. 


CHAP. II. 
THE PET LAMB. 


Frances was treated so kindly by all the 
family, and was so accustomed to call Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams father and mother, that she had 
well nigh forgotten what had so often been 
told her; viz. that she had no relations of her 
own. Sometimes, however, when naughty 
children were offended with her, they would 
tell her what a cruel father and mother she 
had. She had a little lamb, which Mr. Wil- 
liams gave her, and which she loved very 
much. This lamb was very pretty, and Mary 
Davis, the blacksmith’s daughter, wished for it 
extremely. Frances told her she was very 
sorry that she could not part with it, but in- 
deed she could not, because her father had 
given it to her. “You havy’nt any father,” 
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said the ill-natured Mary, “you are a found- 
ling.” “I say I am not a foundling,” replied 
Frances; for though she did not know exactly 
what the word meant, she did not lke to be 
called names. “Yes you area foundling,” said 
Mary.” ‘You are just like this little bleating 
lamb, whose mother died on a cold frosty 
morning, and left it to take care of itself, as it 
could; only your mother was a great deal more 
cruel. The poor sheep could not help leaving 
her little one ; but your mother was alive, aad 
yet would not take care of you.” 

“7 am sure,”’ said the distressed little or- 
phan, “that my father and mother died when 
I was a very little baby.” “I know better 
than that,” said the unfeeling, envious girl ; 
“for I saw you when you were in a little bas- 
ket hung on the latch of our neighbour’s door, 
with the name of Fanny sewed upon your 
frock. So you need not be so grand with your 
new books, and your red gown, and your pet 
lamb.” 

Poor little Frances could not endure any 
more. She sobbed as ifher heart would break, 
and ran home to tell Maria what Mary Davis 
had said. Mrs. Williams was sitting quietly 
at work, and Maria was reading to her, when 
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Fanny came running in, and sitting down very 
quick on the cricket at her mother’s feet, she 
hid her face in her lap, and cried most bitter- 
ly. ‘What is the matter, my dear child?” 
said Mrs. Williams. “Oh, I am nobody’s 
dear child,” sobbed Fanny. ‘Mary Davis 
says I am a foundling.” Then wiping her 
eyes, and tossing her hair back from her fore- 
head, she said in a very earnest tone, ‘Am I 
a foundling, mama?” ‘Do you know what it 
means, my dear?” asked Mrs. Williams. “I 
knew it means my mother was very cruel and 
did not love me;”’ and she burst into a fresh 
flood of tears. “It is true that you are a 
foundling,” said Mrs. Williams; “but you have 
not half so much reason to cry as Mary Davis 
has; for she has done very wrong, in indul- 
ging her envious and ill-natured feelings; while 
you are not to blame for having no one whom 
you have a right to call father and mother. 
Nobody should be unhappy unless they have 
done someting wrong.” ‘But I cannot bear 
to think my mother was hard-hearted or cruel,” 
said Fanny. ‘Perhaps she was not cruel,” 
replied Mrs. Williams; “‘perhaps she was very 
poor indeed, and could not find any thing to 
give you toeat. But amI not a mother to you 
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and is not Mr. Wiliams a father, and is not 
Maria a sister, my dear child?” “Oh yes, 
you are too good to me, and I am sure Maria 
cannot love you better than Ido; but I do wish 
I had an own father, who loved me and called 
me his dear little try-patience, as Maria’s fa- 
ther calls me.”” ‘And have you not an own 
father who loves you,” asked Mrs. Williams. 
“Mary Davis says I have not,” answered 
Frances. ‘But have [ never told you of one,” 
said her mother; “even your Father who is in 
Heaven?” “Oh yes, you have told me that 
he will always take care of me; and that He 
tells good angels to watch over me night and 
day; and that if I drive away every naughty 
feeling as soon as it comes into my heart, the 
good angels will never leave me.” “True, my 
dear Fanny,—and now kneel down beside me, 
and pray to your Heavenly Father to give you 
strength not to dislike Mary Davis because 
she said an ill-natured thing to you. When 
you have said, “Our Father, who art in Hea- 
ven,” and have laid your little aching head on 
your pillow, | am sure you will be happy in 
the knowledge that there is a God above, who 
always has been, and always will be a kind 
Parent to you.” 
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Frances knelt at her mother’s side, and re- 
peated her simple prayers; and when she 
kissed her mother’s cheek and ran up to the 
library to say good-night to her indulgent fa- 
ther, she felt as happy, as little girls always do, 
when they themselves have done nothing 
wrong. What others do may make us unhap- 
py for a short time; but it is only when our 
own hearts blame us, that we can be very 
wretched. Maria saw that Fanny did not 
love to look upon the little foundling lamb; at 
least it often made tears come into her eyes; 
so she thought she would change it with a ve- 
ry good boy in the neighbourhood, for a pretty 
little white rabbit, and a martin house; but 
when Fanny was asked about it, she thanked 
Maria for being so kind, but said she could 
not eat her supper of baked apple and milk, if 
Darling was not at her side, waiting for every 
other mouthful; and Mrs. Williams said she 
was such a very good, obedient little girl, she 
deserved to have them all. 

So the next day, the little white rabbit, with 
velvety paws, and bright red eyes, was 
brought into the parlour; and the boy told her 
she must let him run about and eat the fresh 
grass, and do just as he pleased. Fanny gave 
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him all the front yard for a play-ground, round 
which, there was a nice fence, so that the 
dogs could not get in to worry him; and he 
was as happy with his kind mistress as a rab- 
bit possibly could be. ‘The martin-house was 
quite a grand thing, of its kind. It was made 
to look like St. Paul’s Church, in London, and 
had doors and windows that seemed quite too 
good for birds to look out at. As soon as it 
was brought, Mr. Williams had it placed on 
the top of the barn, directly in sight from the 
sitting-room. ‘The day after it was fixed, a 
swallow came and began to build her nest 
within it; but before if\was half finished, a 
whole troop of martins came and quarrelled 
with the swallow until they drove her out of 
her new house. Swallows and martins can 
never agree together; they always fight when 
they can get a chance. Now the swallow 
that had been driven away from her nest, was 
very angry at the insult. She went from tree 
to tree, and from barn to barn, to talk over her 
troubles with the neighboring swallows; for 
birds have a language, and can understand 
one another’s talk as well as we can, I sup- 
pose. The birds all agreed that she had been 


shamefully treated, and promised to unite to- 
o 
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gether and assist her. Accordingly they came, 
in great numbers, and after the insulted swal- 
low had fidgeted about, and chattered a great 
while with her soldiers, they began an attack 
upon the martins. Fanny watched them for 
three days, twittering most furiously, and 
picking at each other; but neither of them 
seemed likely to gain a victory. However on 
the fourth day, as Maria was very anxiously 
watching their movements, she noticed that 
the whole assembly of swallows came from the 
neighbouring fields, each one bearing a straw, 
a bit of clay, of wool, or of bark, in his mouth. 
With these they completely fastened up the 
doors and windows, so that the martins could 
not get out; and there they would perhaps 
have starved to death, had not Maria and 
Frances begged that the house might be open- 
ed, and taken down, until both the birds had 
forgotten their dispute.* 

As the girls grew older, their father gave 
them a larger garden to cultivate; for he 


thought nothing was so conducive to good 
health and good temper, as exercise; and no 
exercise better than working in the fresh earth, 
with the pure, sweet air of heaven to breathe 
all the while. Mr. Williams taught them all 


*This singular circumstance is true. 
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the wonderful things relating to plants ;—how 
they are supplied with sap, which flows through 
little vessels to every part of the vegetable, 
just like the blood in our bodies; and how the 
meanest little plant is furnished with defences 
of thorns, or prickles, or nauseous smells, 
which answer the same purpose that the teeth, 
and stings, and horns of animals do; viz. to 
keep every thing away froin them that would 
injure them. He likewise taught them, what 
were to be raised from seed, what from slips, 
and what from a separation of the roots. Mrs. 
Williams told them the importance of herbs, 
and explained to them their various uses in 
sickness. Maria took care of the herbs and 
fruit, and Fanny took care of the flowers. 
Their garden soon became so noted, that if 
an old lady bruised her thumb, she would be 
sure to send to Maria for wormwood; and if 
there was to be a wedding in the village, Fan- 
ny was always called upon for a bouquet to 
place in the bride’s hair, and some laurel for 
the cake. 

Thus well employed, we will leave them. 
When we introduce them to our readers, in 
the next chapter, they will be two or three 
years older. 
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CHAP. III. 
THE MUFF. 


There was nearly six years difference in 
the ages of Maria and her adopted sister ; and 
there was as much difference in their charac- 
ters as in their years. Maria was not very 
quick in her feelings, and not very easily at- 
tached to people. Fanny loved with all the 
strength of her little heart, and did not always 
stop to know whether her favourites were wor- 
thy of her love. 

Maria was very serious in her manners, and 
seemed much older than she was; Fanny 
would dance, and sing, and frisk about, all 
day long, like alittle squirrel, and would laugh 
and cry at very trifling things. When Maria 
was fourteen years old, her father had impor- 
tant business to London, and his sister, who 
resided there, begged him to bring Maria to 
see the city. Mrs. Williams would not have 
dared to trust the thoughtless little Fanny, 
but she thought Maria was old enough, and 
discreet enough to be trusted away from home. 
So it was agreed that she should go with her 
father, and all necessary preparations were 
made for their journey. The village where 
they lived was not two day’s ride from Lon- 
don, and Fanny knew that her sister was to 
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return in a few weeks; yet she cried as if her 
heart would break, when the chaise came to 
the door. She kissed her, and bade her good- 
bye six times in their own chamber, and twice 
on the stairs, and once in the breakfast parlour, 
and again on the door step, and then again at 
the chaisé. Maria was never so much moved 
in her life. She was for the first time going 
from her happy home, and from her beloved 
mother, It was two years since she had been 
without Fanny, even for one day. Her little 
smiling face had become almost as necessary 
to her as the sunshine; and the sight of the 
poor little orphan’s tears distressed her ex- 
ceedingly, However, her father’s pleasant 
conversation, and the sight of new objects on 
the road, soon restored her usual cheerfulness; 
and though they talked much of her mother 
and Fanny, she had entirely lost every feeling 
of sadness, before they reached London. 
When seated in the parlour of her fashionable 
aunt, where every thing seemed new, and 
strange, and cold, and formal, she did indeed 
begin to feel home-sick. Her cousins talked 
of nothing but new ribbons and ruffles; and 
her aunt laughed at her for what she called 
her ‘country notions.” 
Qe 
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This, at first, made Maria somewhat unhap- 
py; for young people are apt to be ashamed of 
what is laughed at, whether they are quite sure 
itis wrong, ornot. She wrote a long letter to 
her mother, the very first night of her arrival, 
complaining that her aunt seemed to think more 
of the manner in which her gowns were cut, 
than she did how her character was formed; 
and that her cousins laughed at her for talking 
about the green fields, and the clear blue sky, 
and told her they wished she would attend more 
to the colors of her ribbons, and let the mea- 
dows and skies alone. She confessed to her 
mother, that while they were talking thus, she 
did feel a little ashamed of things which before 
had formed the chief happiness of her quiet 
life; and that she often blushed at possessing 
that very knowledge, which her father had so 
often been afraid would excite her vanity. 

Her mother in answer, wrote as follows— 
“My Dear Daveuter,—Do you not know 
why it is you are ashamed of your “country 
notions,”’ in the presence of your fashionable 
relations? Can you not imagine why you are 
so anxious to hide your knowledge from those 
who hold it in contempt? It is precisely the 
same feeling, my dear, which leads people to 
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make a great parade of their abilities before 
those who are likely to be dazzled by them. 
It is vanity! a diseased love of popularity, 
which leads in the one case to false shame, 
and in the other to disgusting pride. If you 
are conscious of acting, and thinking, and feel- 
ing right, why should you be anxious for your 
eousin’s good opinion? Kind, affectionate, 
and conciliating, you should thdsod be, as far 
as you can, without sacrificing the truth; but 
as you grow older, and mix more with the 
world, you will find that different people think 
different things of importance, according to the 
manner in which they have been educated; 
and if you attempt to conform your own opin- 
ions, principles. and feelings to all, you will 
soon find that you have no fixed, conscientious 
rules to act upon, and your mind will be like 
a feather, blown about by every passing wind. 
Therefore, my dear girl, think for yourself! 
Be very sure that you act from r'vht notions, 
and trust me, you will be very likely to have 
the respect of the judicious and discerning; 
and if you do not, you will at least be conscious 
of deserving it. 
There is one thing about which I would 
caution you, though I believe you are too pru- 
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dent to need a caution. Do not invite your 
cousins to make purchases with you. They 
will be very likely to make you think a thou- 
sand things absolutely necessary, which you 
and I have done all cur lives without; and you 
must remember that your indulgent father is 
not, nor ever will be rich. I am sure you love 
our good little Fanny too much, to deprive 
ber of any of the advantages we promised, 
when we gave her to you as a Birth Day pre- 
Sent. She is sitting beside me now, and re- 
peats so many things she has to tell you, con- 
cerning the pigeons and the ducks, and the 
bee-hives, that I must leave her a large space 


in my letter, to make these important commu- 
nications. It seems as if the light had gone, 
since you and your father left us. Rely upon 
him, and do nothing in London without his 
advice and consent. Farewell. Heaven bless 


you, and restore you soon to 
Your affectionate mother, 
M. Wituiams.” 


A short time after receiving this letter, Ma- 
ria went out into a neighbouring street, to pur- 
chase a few things, which she intended as 
presents for her mother and Frances, She 
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said nothing of her design to any one but her 
father, who readily offered to accompany her. 
The few simple articles she wished for, were 
soon bought, but there were abundance of 
things to see and admire in the busy streets of 
London; and her father, looked at his watch, 
and was surprised to find it an hour later than 
he expected. “Why Maria,” said he, “you 
have kept me explaining things, to satisfy your 
curiosity, until I shall find it difficult to meet a 
gentleman on important business, at the hour 
[ have promised. You cannot fail to find your 
aunt’s house,—the distance is short, and you 
know the streets you are to pass, perfectly well.” 
Maria assured her father that a few moments 
walk would bring her home, and that she 
should not find the slightest difficulty. As she 
passed along, a muff, of a new and beautiful 
species of Russian sable, caught her eye. She 
stepped in and asked the price of it. It was 
very dear. “Oh, I so wish I had it for mo- 
ther,” thought she; “I will ask father about it; 
indeed I must haveffhis muff;” and in her ea- 
gerness she did not notice that she spoke the 
latter part of the sentence aloud. Turning to 
the mercha’', s:2 observed that she would call 
again, and ©: with great simplicity, “I have 
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not money enough to buy the muff now, but I 
have resolved to have it.””,. She paused a mo- 
ment, again to look at the silvery fur, and then 
left the shop. A second after, there was a 
loud cry of “stop thief! stop thief!” The 
crowd pressed upon Maria, and a woman, 
pushing along with great eagerness, threw her 
down. She was stunned by her fall upon the 
hard pavement, and had only a con!used idea 
of a great multitude of people, and very loud 
voices, and then of a sick and dizzy feeling 
that came over her. When she recovered 
her senses, she found herself in a miserable 
dirty room, with several harsh looking men 
standing round her. “Where am I,’ asked 
she, raising her head from the wretched heap 
of straw, on which it had been laid. ‘In pri- 
son, where you deserve to be,” replied the 
rough voice of the constable. “QO pray teil 
me fer what?” asked Maria, in a tone of alarm. 
“A pretty question to ask, Miss Innocence,” 
said he. “I suppose you think because you 
wear fine clothes, and leok like the quality, 
you can steal muffs, and nobody will say why do 
“you so?”? Maria saw at once of what she was 
suspected, and she burst into tears with shame 
and terror. The hard-hear od ‘en around 
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her seemed to be a little touched by the grief 


of one so young; and when she protested 
again and again, that nothing in the world 
could have tempted her to steal even a half- 
penny; they told her to dry up her tears, for 
if she was really innocent, she would no doubt 
be proved so. She begged for a pen and ink, 
and wrote to her father as follows— 

“Derar Fatuer,—Do hastento me. I am in 
prison, accused of having stolen a muff, which 
{ saw in astore this morning, and wished very 
much to purchase. They tell me that a wo- 
man, who was in the store at the same time, 
is ready to take oath that she saw me catch it 


up and make my escape with it, when the 
merchant was looking the other way—I was 
thrown down by the mob in the street, and 
they assure me that when I was taken up, the 


muff was found under me. All this I know 
nothing about. I awoke from a fainting fit, 
and found myself in a dark, dreadful looking 
prison. Do, dear father, make haste and come 
to me. Maria.” 


Her father was dining with a party of gen- 
tlemen that day; and luckily for Maria she 
remembered the street and number, where he 
was found. ‘The note was handed to 
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him, just as he was about to seat himself at 
table. He turned deadly pale, and in a hur- 
ried voice begged to be excused that he might 
attend to important business. ‘Pray allow 
me to ask,”’ said the lawyer with whom he was 
to dine, “whether any thing distressing has 
happened to you?” “Ihave no time to tell 
you now, my dear sir,” said he, putting Ma- 
ria’s note into his hand. ‘‘Come to me as soon 
as you can. This is a dangerous business.” 
When Mr. Williams arrived at the prison, 
he took his beloved child to his arms in a 
transport of grief; and as she rested on his 
neck and poured forth her burning tears, he 
assured her again and again, that there could 
be no danger; that the laws of England were 
just, and the judges impartial; and that even 
if she was brought to trial, it would be no dis- 
grace to her; for even the best and wisest had 
sometimes been accused of crimes which never 
entered their imaginations. Still he felt a lit- 
tle uneasy as to the result of this unhappy af- 
fair. He had perfect confidence in the excel- 


lent laws of his country; and he knew that ° 


innocence could not have a surer earthly reli- 
ance than the impartiality of an English judge, 
and the good sense of an English | Still 
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false evidence, could make the innocent suffer 
for the guilty, in any country, however good 
its laws might be; and he trembled lest the 
wicked woman, who had accused Maria of so 
shameful an action, should have the hardihood 
to swear to her guilt, and the ingenuity to 
make it appear probable to the court. 

The friend with whom he was to have dined, 
followed him to the prison as soon as it was 
possible. He did not dare to tell Mr. Wil- 
liams that there was nothing to fear; he even 
admitted that it was possible his child might 
be sentenced to Botany Bay, unless they could, 
in some way or other, prove the woman’s tes- 
timony to be false; but he promised to use his 
utinost exertions, and left them for the purpose 
of making instantaneous enquiries. Mr. Wil- 
liams ordered a larger and better room for 
Maria, with all the conveniences that money 
could purchase in a prison; but it was with an 
aching heart, that he left her, even for a few 
brief hours in such an abode of guilt and mis- 
ery. Her mother and Frances were imme- 
diately sent for; and Maria tried to keep 
cheerful that her unhappiness might not dis- 
tress those she loved. » 
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CHAP. IV. 
THE TRIAL. 

The important day that was to decide Ma- 
ria’s destiny, soon arrived. She came into 
court to await the decision of judges, who she 
knew, were disposed to pass a favourable sen- 
tence, should the evidence make it possible 
for them to do so. As she was the daughter 
of a literary gentleman, and connected with 
some very genteel families in London, her tri- 
al exeited great curiosity; and her extreme _ 
youth, her innocent countenance, and the so- 
ber simplicity of her manners, aroused the 
deepest compassion in the spectators. Her 
father and mother sat in full view of her, with 
an expression anxious and melancholy, but 
which indicated a strong effort at composure 
and firmness. Frances did not attempt to 
conceal her distress; the tears stood in her 
deep blue eyes, and she could not return the 
affectionate smile, which Maria now and then 
directed towards her. She would look around 
upon the eager faces of the crowd, and the 
solemn deportment of the judges, until her 
heart overflowed with a dread of something, 
she scarcely comprehended what, and she 
would weep aloud with all the vehemence of 
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childhood. Maria herself was wonderfully 
calm and equal. She knew that she was in- 
nocent ; and she had been told that her friends 
might not be able to prove that she was so. 
The first conviction made her happy, and re- 
signed to her fate, be it what it might. There 
were but two evidences against her. The 
man from whom the muff was stolen, stated 
that she had said in a low voice, while in the 
store, that she would have the muff at some 
rate or other; and that a moment after, he 
turned to look, and it was gone. He added 
that he had joined in pursuit of the thief, and 
that when Maria was raised from the pave- 
ment, on which she had fallen, he saw the 
muff under her. The woman whom we men- 
tioned in our last chapter, next came forward 
as a witness. She took her oath that she had 
seen Maria steal the muff, and attempt to es- 
cape with it. The poor culprit looked at her 
with astonishment, pity and reproach. Was it 
possible, she asked herself, that a woman was 
wicked enough to swear on the Holy Bible 
what she knew was not true. She shuddered 
at such a fearful proof that hearts which should 
be the abodes of none but the gentlest and best 
affections, could ever become so depraved. 
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The woman seemed very much agitated, when 
she met the expressive glance of the young 
prisoner; and every one who noticed it, felt 
confirmed in their belief of Maria’s innocence. 
She was however compelled to trust entirely 
to her own evidence, and that of the clergy- 
man of the town where her parents resided. 
The latter dwelt much upon the high respect- 
ability of her parents; upon the excellent edu- 
cation they had given her, and upon her 
uniform good conduct, since her earliest child- 
hood. Maria told her own simple story with 
all the earnestness and distinctness of truth, 
She said she did wish for the muff very much, 
and had told the gentleman she was resolved 
to have it. She added, that she was on her 
way to her aunt’s, intending to ask her father 
for the money to buy it, as soon as he returned 
from the dinner party, when she was thrown 
down by the mob; and that she knew no more 
until she came to her senses, and found her- 
self in prison. The lawyer, with whom Mr. 
Williams had dined, then made a very eloquent 
and touching defence. He represented to the 
judge how exceedingly improbable it was that 
so good a child, educated by such excellent 
parents, should be guilty of the crime of which 
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she was accused; and reminded them that the 
principle witness, the one indeed, on whose 
evidence the sentence depended, was a very 
suspicious character, and one whose word was 
not to be trusted in preference to Maria’s. 
Every one seemed convinced, as well as 
moved by his arguments; and there was a 
long pause before the sentence was pronounced. 
The judges seemed loth to do what the laws 
of their country made it a duty to do, when 
proof was wanting. At length, sentence of 
transportation to Botany Bay, there to remain 
five years, was passed against the innocent 
daughter of Mr. Williams. Her father cover- 
his face convulsively with his hands; her mo- 
ther, pale as marble, and as motionless, seemed 
to be praying for strength to endure this 
dreadful trial; but Frances, the little, grateful, 
generous Frances,—she could not endure it.— 
Bursting through the crowd, she pressed for- 
ward, and clasping her arms around the knees 
of him that had pronounced the terrible words, 
she exclaimed in heart-rending accents, “Oh 
let me go for her! I will go! I will go!” 

The judge turned away his head for a mo- 
ment, to conceal the keen emotions he felt. 
“Who are you, my dear child:” said he, ina 
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voice that trembled a little, in spite of his ut- 
most exertions. 

“IT am her sister; no, I am not her sister, I 
am a poor orphan, but she has been to meas a 
sister Oh will you let me go for her? I have 
no father and mother to break their hearts be- 
cause I go far away. Oh I will love you so, 
if you will but let me go. Will your” And 
she fixed her eyes upon his face, with such a 
look of imploring wretchedness, that half the 
audience melted into tears. ‘No my poor lit- 
tle girl,” said the judge, placing his hand af- 
fectionately on her throbbing forehead; “‘it is 
not in my power to grant your request; but, if 
I can, I will save your sister from the sentence 
pronounced upon her.” Then turning from 
her he observed that there was no more to be 
done in this painful business; and the court 
was dismised. Many noticed that the woman 
who had witnessed against Maria, had become 
very pale during poor Fanny’s supplication; 
and that when the child moved away, her eyes 
followed her, with a most wild and singular 
expression. ‘The circumstance however was 
not noticed by any of Mr. Williams’ family, 
and if it had been, they could not have believed 
more firmly than they did, that the guilty 


wretch who had sworn so falsely, was herself 


the thief. ‘The next day, when the father, the 
mother and the sisters, were all assembled in 
the prison, to pray with, and comfort each 
other, the jailor came to say that there was a 
woman without, who wanted to see the little 
girl that had begged to go to Botany Bay in- 
stead of the prisoner. Mr. Williams fearing 
to trust his little treasure alone, lest some mis- 
fortune should happen to her also, led her into 
the room where the woman was waiting. It 
was the wicked witness, whose false oath had 
occasioned them all so much misery. ‘Wo- 
man, what have you to say to this child?” 
asked Mr. Williams, in a stern voice. “I 
wanted to speak with her alone,” replied she, 
in tones more soft and humble than seemed to 


belong to one so wicked. ‘She is but a child,” 
said Mr. Williams, ‘‘and I do not choose to 
trust her with you.” “Is she your daughter,”’ 
she asked. ‘She is now,” said Mr. Williams. 
‘Fanny knows no other father.” “Panny!” 
shrieked the woman, hiding her face with 
both her: hands—then darting forward, she 


clasped the terrified Frances to her heart, ex- 
claiming, “I knew that little blue eye. My 
child! my poor deserted child!” Frances 
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tried to get away from her arms. “I am your 
mother,” said the wretched woman. “Yes, 
but you are wicked,” said Fanny, “and If 
cannot love the wicked.” ‘Oh, my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear,” said the 
guilty creature,—“to hear my own child re- 
proach me for my sins. Yes, I am wicked; 
else I should never have left you, and worse 
still, have tried to ruin that angel who has been 
a sister to my little forsaken one. But I will 
make all the atonement I can. Mr. Williams, 
I stcle the muff, and I swore a false oath, to 
save myself from the punishment I deserved. 
I cannot ruin the child of Fanny’s kind bene- 


factor. Proclaim my shame, and reste-e your 
daughter to her homt!” 


““Oh, how could you say she stole it ?”’ said 
Fanny looking up in her face most earnestly. 
« Blessed little innocence,” exclaimed the re- 
penting mother, “I hope you will never know 
how the heart can become hard enough to de 
such wicked things. At first I did wrong in 
what I thought were things of no consequence, 
and then I went on to greater and greater sins, 
until I am a poor, guilty, wretched vagabond,” 
said she, bursting into tears. 


Mr. Williams pitied her exceedingly ; and 
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Frances always distressed at the sight of an- 
guish, nestled close to her side, and said, 
“Mother, do not cry so. I will come and live 
with you always, and try to love you.” This 
address so artless, and so kind, increased the 
distress It was meant to relieve. 

A long time was spent in this agitating 
scene. The culprit saw Mrs. Williams and 
Maria, and on her knees asked their pardon, 
and thanked them for all their kindness to 
Fanny. Mr. Williams told her there was a 
higher being, even God, to whom she must 
kneel in gratitude, and pray for forgiveness. 
Ife represented to her that it was never too 
late to try to become good; and that her 
Heavenly Father would bless every effort she 
made to be virtuous. The heart of the crimi- 
nal was softened, and she made many solemn 
promises of reformation. The next day she 
went to a magistrate, and confessed her own 
guilt, and Maria’s innocence. She was on 
her own evidence, sentenced to be hung, for 
having sworn a false oath; but by Mr. Wil- 


liams’ very powerful influence with the jndge. 
to whom he told the history of her conduct, 
he first obtained a reprieve, and afterward a 
sentence to Botany Bay, for life, instead of the 
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iorrible death to which the law condemned 
aer, She begged to hear from Fanny often ; 
but entreated that it might never be known to 
the world that she had such a wicked mother. 
Accordingly, that circumstance was kept se- 
cret. As Fanny grew older, she frequently 
sent her letters, and a variety of little comforts 
and luxuries, to make her declining years 
more comfortable; and she had the satisfaction 
of knowing that her conduct, fromthe time 
she left England, until the day of her death was 
perfectly exemplary. 

As for Maria, she returned to the bosom of 
her family, with a character strengthened and 
improved by the trials she had passed through. 
She and Frances passed many happy years to- 
gether; and her father and mother never had 


reason to feel sorry, they had made her such 
a Birth Day Present, 


BARON DEKALB. 


Every American boy, ten years old, should 
be made familiar with all the celebrated names 
connected with the history of his country. 
But I am afraid there were many, who, during 
the terrible period of the Revolution, poured 
forth money and blood, as freely as water, and 
yet are, at this moment, strangers to the mem- 
ory of American boys. Every body has 
heard of Lafayette—almost every body has 
seen him, and shaken hands with him—but has 
every one heard of the brave, the generous 
De Kalb? Lest they have not, I will inform 
them, that he was a German, who, like Lafay- 
ette, left his country and his home, to fight for 
our liberty. He was in the winter of life, when 
he joined our army, but aparently as vigorous 
as he could have been in his earliest youth. 
His face and his figure were emphatically 
German. His frame, large and athletic, his 
clear, mild, blue eye, and his glowing, ruddy 
face, seemed to give the lie to his snow-white 


hairs, bleached by the suns and storms of sixty 
three winters. He used to boast of the iron 
constitutions, which industry and hardships 
gave his countrymen. “The Christmass be- 
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fore I sailed for America,” said he, “I went to 
see my father, who lived about three hundred 
miles from Paris. On arriving at the house, 
1 found my dear old mother, who was eighty 
three years of age, sitting at her wheel, while 
one of her great-grand-daughters carded the 
wool, and sang a hymn for her. As soon as 
the first joy of meeting was over, I eagerly 
enquired for my father. ‘Do not be uneasy, 
my son,” said she. ‘He has gone into the 
woods, with his three great-grand-children, to 
eut some fuel for the fire. They will be here 
presently.” 

In a short time, I heard them coming. 
My father was foremost, with his axe under 
his arm, and a stout billet of wood on his 
shoulder. The children followed him, stag- 
gering along, each with his little load, and 
prattling with all their might. I assure you, 
it was delightful, thus to see the two extremes 
of youth and age mingling in cordial love. 
Nothing but exercise, and a plenty of .the 
healthy air of heaven, will make constitutions 
wear like my father’s.” 

The histories of battles are very much alike, 
and it is always painful to dwell on such 
scenes of bloodshed and distress; I will there- 
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fore only say, that in every combat in which 
he was engaged, General De Kalb evinced 
the utmost bravery, discretion and military 
skill. 

On the 15th of August, 1780, the American 
army were stationed near Rugeley’s Mills, 
about twelve miles from Camden, North Car- 
olina. Ten o’clock, at night, orders were 
given to march to Camden, and surprise thé 
British army there. Unluckily, the English, 
at the same time, began a march to surprise 
the Americans. To their mutual astonishment, 
the advance-guard of both armies met at two 
o’clock, in the morning, and fired at each other. 
A council of war was immediately called. 
De Kalb, cautious, as well as courageous, ad- 
vised to fall back to Rugeley’s Mills; but 
General Gates overruled this motion. 

The morning sun discovered the woods, 
far and near, reddened with the flame coloured 
uniform, worn by the British army; and the 
rolling of their drums, and the thundering of 
their cannon, as they came rushing to the bat- 
tle, had a most awful sound. The undisci- 
plined militia, frightened at their numbers, 
scarcely gave them one distant fire, before 
they broke their ranks, and fled in every di- 
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rection. In vain, De Kalb called upon them 
to return. He was left alone, with a handful 
of faithful Americans, to stand all the horrors 
of that fearful day. His valor increased with 
his danger. While he was bending forward, 
to animate his troops, he received eleven 
wounds. He fell! and Americans and Britons 
continued furiously fighting over his body. 
His French aid, stretched his arms over the 
wounded veteran, and called out, ‘Save the 
brave De Kalb, Oh save the Baron De Kalb!” 
The British immediately fell back; but it was 
too late to save his life. He died of his 
wounds, and was buried near Camden, where 
his last battle was fought. 

Some years after, when Washington visited 
that place, he eagerly enquired for the grave 
of De Kalb. It was shown to him. He 
Jooked on it thoughtfully, for a long time, and 
then exclaimed, with a deep sigh, “So here 
lies the brave De Kalb! The generous 
stranger who came from a foreign land, to 
fight our battles, and to water the tree of our 
liberty with his blood! Would it had pleased 
Heaven, that he might have lived to share 
our prosperity as freely as he shared our dan- 
gers!” 
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WINTER’S ANSWER TO SUMMER. 
Written at the North Pole. 


Indeed Madam Summer, your impertinence 
to your seniors and superiors is sufficiently 
ridiculous. Like many otlier gaudy and 
thoughtless coquettes, you abuse those on 
whose prudence and generosity you live. 
Because your sunny tresses are loaded with 
flowers, interspersed with the radiant plumage 
of your boasted songsters—and your green 
robe, bordered with the lines of silver, and 
the many coloured shells, which Neptune lays 
at your feet—you imagine, forsooth, that who- 
ever is less brilliantly dressed than yourself, is 
a worthless object; but let me whisper in your 
ear, my giddy cousin, that usefulness is dignity, 
and needs no trappings to make it so. Alas! 
many a fair brow, decorated with beautiful 
flowers on the exterior, cannot boast one bud 
of fancy, one stem of knowledge within. For 
myself, I love uniform simplicity of attire. A 
robe, stainless as the drifted snow, and a few 
simple evergreens in my hair, is much more to 
my taste, than your rainbow garments, and 
flaunting boquets. True, now and then, when 
J give a great rout at my castle, and invite all 
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the winds and storms to join in my festal 
dance, I gather a few of the diamonds which 
frost has left upon brake, and bush, and preci- 
pice, and carelessly entwine them with the 
mountain fir, that rests upon my brow. With 
regard to this same castle of mine, I can tell 
stories that have quite as lofty a sound, as your 
eloquent description of an equinoctial palace. 
What think you of pillars and vaulted arches, 
bright and transparent as Peruvian diamonds? 
What think you of floors, all one solid mass of 
shining chrystal? What would you say, to 
hear of lucid walls, reflecting the light with 
ten times more brilliancy, than the polished 
partitions of the famous tyrant Domitian ?* 
Yet all these, and more than these, did the 


celebrated Empress Katherine erect for my . 


reception. Could you have seen it, you 
would have acknowledged, that earth contained 
nothing more magnificent; but the beautiful 
materials, clear as rock chrystal, brilliant as 
the diamond, and changing as the opal, can 
never be seen by you. My followers dislike 
you so much, that they swoon even at the 
approach of your hot breath, and their jewels 


*The emperor had his walls polished like a looking-glass, 
“.at he might see every one, on all sides, the moment they 
eyt:red. So afraid was the tyrant of being murdered. 
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are soon soiled and dimmed of their lustre. 
However, after having read this account of 
what you can never see, I hope you will learn 
to be a little more modest, and not consider 
yourself sole queen of whatsoever is fair in 
this lovely world. When you talked of your 
bower of roses, at Hindostan, why did you 
not mention the vipers and poisonous insects 
that nestle there? Why did you not tell how 
majestically the crocodile rears his head, amid 
the stately troops of swans, on the waters of the 
Ganges? And why, in Mexico, your own sunny, 
favored land, did you forget to caution the ig- 
norant traveller, lest his unwary foot should 
startle the slippery snake? Why do you not 
tell strangers to beware of gathering your 
golden fruit, lest the giant anaconda should 
dart upon him from some neighboring tree, and 
crush him in his terrible death fold? Do the 
spicy winds of Arabia, never carry pestilence 
on their wings? and do they never arouse a 
whirlwind of sand, to bury whole caravans in 
its fury? In a word, can you deny that in all 
your boasted tropical regions, the air is so 
filled with musquitoes, that your subjects can 
feel themselves breathe? Be more modest in 
future, Cousin Summer; you have too many 
disagreeable traits in your own character, to 
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be so very free in your ridicule of others, 
Besides, let me remind you, that much of what 
you have just reason to boast, is procured en- 
tirely by my prudent care, employed as an 
agent by that Divine Wisdom, which governs 
and regulates us all. Did I not spread my 
fleecy mantle over the ground, where would 
be your fruit and flowers? Much as you de- 
spise me, should I neglect the part assigned 
to me, Spring would never trip over the green 
meadows to meet you, with her garland of 
cowslips and wild anemonies; and Autumn 
would never come to veil your fading beauty, 
with his sober, heavy drapery. 

As for popularity, I suspect I can boast of 
as many admirers as you. You ask, who 
comes forth to welcome me? The student 
blesses the time when he is released from all 
the languor and listlessness which you impose 
upon him, and gives me a hearty reception for 
the sake of fancy and heaven-born science, 
who during the long, cold winter evenings, 
stay to warm themselves by his college fire; 
the statesman and the man of business wel- 
come my seasons of relaxation and repose; 
and their wives and children doubly bless me, 
for giving them, daily, three delightful hours of 
a husband’s kindness, and a father’s love 
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Last of all, the gay, fluttering band of fashion, 
welcome me with light, and mirth, and dance, 
and song. Look in at my cheerful apart- 
ments in the city. Would you know them 
from your own flowery halls? Can you often 
boast such a glittering throng? No, the ring- 
lets on beautiful heads, toss to the light music 
of the violin, and fantastic drapery floats in 
mazy circles, only at my summons. You will 
say that to cultivate your gardens and fields, 
to nurse the timid snow-drop, and watch the 
opening rose-bud is far more rational employ- 
ment. I am candid; and will therefore allow 
that the multitude who seek for pleasure, at 
balls and theatres, do not find happiness there; 
but fashion is fashion, whether in Summer or 
Winter. In all seasons she is the same rest- 
less and unsatisfied thing; and I mention her 
as my peculiar votary, only to prove to you 
that I can boast of beings stately as the Swan, 
gorgeous as the Humming Bird, fleet as the 
Gazelle, and as rich in melody as the Persian 
Bulbul. 

There is one point in which I am greatly 
superior to you. I am fit for quiet contempla- 
tion, deep thought, and mighty deeds; while 
you, weak, languid, and feverish, waste one 
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“half the precious moments of too short a 
life,”’ in listless indolence. 

Beside you are exposed to more temptations 
than I am. It is not well to be always sur- 
rounded with flowers, and to breathe nothing 
but perfume. Storms and cold make us value 
more highly the blessings within our own 
doors, and lead our thoughts to that All Wise 
Being, who gives to us the sun, the rain, and 
the dew. 

To those who have minds to think, and 
hearts to feel, I give better opportunities than 
yourself, for quiet self-examination. Alas! the 
sunshine of prosperity dazzles and blinds the 
eye of the soul, until it cannot discern its true 
interests. It is well for those who have been 
mere summer insects, flying from flower to 
flower, to pause in the deep tranquility of win- 
ter seclusion, and think, humbly and fearfully 
think, how many opportunities of doing good 
they have neglected—how many wrong feel- 
ings they have indulged—how often false shame 
has prevented them from defending heavenly 
truth against the attacks of the profane and 
the thoughtless ; and finally how much their 
own good affections have been weakened by 
the snares and pollutions of a fascinating world. 
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All this is the business of Winter ; and allow 
me to tell you, dear Summer, that beautiful as 
you are, and loaded with blessings for the 
family of man, you will do him but little ser- 
vice, if you do not lead his grateful thoughts 
to that God who created “Summer and Win~ 
ter, Seed-time and Harvest.” 

Farewell. 


Signed and sealed inmy Arctic palace, and forwarded 
by the Northern breeze. 


WINTER, 


COMPLAINT OF THE LETTER H, 
TO HIS BROTHER KE. 
Dear K, 

In my private opinion, I am the most un- 
happy little wretch in the whole of our nu- 
merous family. In the first place, even on 
parade ground, I can never get next to you— 
to whom, for that very reason, perhaps, I have 
taken a violent fancy. That egotist of an I, 
with no head at all, or one severed from his 
shoulders, is always in the way ; and J comes 
sweeping along the train of her robe, as proud 
as a peacock, and as little music about her. 
The rest of my brothers and sisters treat me 
shamefully. Very often they compel me to be 
silent, especially when I would speak French. 
As for brother O, and sister A, I cannot tell you 
how I dislike them. They seldom glide before 
me without forcing a groan—and when they fol- 
low me, I cannot look at them without uttering 
a hoarse laugh at their ridiculous appearance. 
I live sometimes in hovels, sometimes in huts, 
and sometimes in hedges. Day and night I 
am im a hurry—and hurly-burly; always in a 
heat, summer, or winter; pushed into the high- 
ways, in sunshine or shower; and at no sea- 
son suffered to be in a drowse. I am sent 
hither and thither, again and again; and 
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whether here or there, it is always with little 
ease. I die in every hour, never utter a sound 
in the presence of an heir, and am bound in 
honour not to breathe. Echo keeps me for a 
servant ; but she makes me stand bolt upright, 
with my finger on my mouth—sure to die if I 
attempt to speak. I am in hay-loft, and horse- 
pond—on the heath, and the high-lands— 
obliged to hiss, and howl, and hum. In France, 
Iam ordered to be silent yesterday, and to- 
day,* and to-morrow is never thought of in 
that happy land. 

My only pleasure is in exerting a certain 
magical power, of which my domineering re- 
jJations cannot deprive me. Place me near 
the deafest ear that ever was made, and I will 
promise to make it hear instantly. I never 
saw an owl that I could not make how! at a 
touch. I can in a trice convert a poisonous 
reptile into a door-fastening ; and if you send 
me away from the rudder of a ship, it will at 
once change into a beautiful tree. 

I could tell you many more wonders; but I 
shall write myself into a perfect hysteric, and 
will conclude by wishing that they would re- 
lease me from every thing, except harmony 
and heaven. In haste your humble hand-maid. 


W. 


* Hier, et aujour d’hui. 
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““Mother, they won’t come to night—I 
know they won’t come,” said Anna to her 
mother. “Oh yes, they will. It is not late 
yet, my dear,” was the reply. Now Anna 
expected some little girls to come and play 
with her, for an hour or two—and she was not 
quite so patient as a good little daughter should 
be, when her mother has been so kind as to 
make a party on purpose to please her. So, 
a minute after, she said again, ‘‘ Mother ’m 
sure they won’t come. The sun has gone 
away from the last paving stone in the court, 
now. I know they won’t come.” 

“If you are so cross, my dear Anna,” said 
her mother, “I shall not invite your friends to 
see you again.” “I am not cross,” said 
Anna; “but I do wish they would make haste 
and come.”” Now while Anna was saying this, 
she was dressing a large waxen doll—and she 
was in a great fidget, for fear it should not be 
dressed before the little girls came. Her aunt 
Caroline had made the doll a pretty robe of 
silver muslin; and Anna wished very much to 
put it on. The gown was too short—and her 
mother told her, that if she ripped the hem 
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very carefully, and made it narower, the dress 
would be long enough. Anna begun very pa- 
tiently—but there was a knot in the thread, 
and she would not wait for her mother’s advice; 
so she took a pin and pulled upon the stitch 
with all her might, and the muslin frock was 
torn sadly. “If you had been slow and care- 
ful,”’ said her mother, “you would not have 
spoiled that pretty robe. I hope you will learn 
not to be so impatient, my little daughter.” 
Before Anna could put on another gown upon 
the doll, two of the little girls came; and she 
was so impatient to see them, that she flung 
the doll down in a chair, and ran to take off 
their bonnets and pelises. Her brother George, 
heard the bell ring, and he wanted to see if 
there was a carriage at the door—so he 
jumped up into the chair, and set his foot di- 
rectly upon the doll’s waxen face, and broke 
it allto pieces. When Anna came into the 
room again, she found the eyes, and nose, and 
mouth, lying about the floor, and the kitten 
playing with the arms. She ran directly to 
her mother, to complain of the mischief George 
had done; but George said he did not see 
that the doll was there, and her mother said, 
“T shall not blame your brother at all; for he 
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is a very little boy, and it is very wrong for 
you to be in such a hurry that you do not 
know where you leave your play-things.” 
Presently some more little girls came; and 
after they had all seen the pieces of the doll, 
and said a dozen times, what a pity it was that 
such a beautiful thing should have been throw: 
down so carelessly, they went into the parlour 
to play ‘“‘Hide-and-go-seek.’’? They enjoye: 
this very well, for a short time; but Anna soo, 
became impatient. When she was blinded, 
she would open one eye a little, so that she 
might know where the hidden handkerchief 
was; and if the other little girls did not find it 
very quick, she would tell them where it was. 
Her play-mates said there was no fun in 
this; and they would not play ‘“Hide-and-go- 
seek,” any longer. Then Anna did not feel 
pleasantly, at all—for all the girls were offend- 
ed; but bye-and-bye, they became good-na- 
tured again—and George said, ‘‘Now let us 
play, ‘So—says the Grand-Muffti.’” They 
all agreed; and promised that when George 
said, ‘‘4s says the Grand Muffti;”’ they would 
do whatever he did at the time: but when he 
said, So says the Grand Muffti;”’ they would 
be careful not to do what he did. Now hé 
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spoke very quick, and it was very hard to re- 
member whether he said “so” or “‘as;”? and 
they made a thousand mistakes. George 
snapped his fingers and said, “4s says the 
Grand Muffti;” and they all snapped their fin- 
gers. Then he shook his little curly head, 
and said, “So says the Grand Muffti;” and 
they all remembered that they had made a 
wrong motion before; so they kept their heads 
perfectly still. This amused George very 
much, and he laughed a great deal; but Anna 
soon grew impatient; and she would call out 
“so” and “as,” so loud, that the little girls 
could not forget it; George said there was no 
fun in playing in this way; and they gave up 
‘‘So—says the Grand Muffti.” 

The little girls were quite discontented, and 
seemed disposed to go home; but when her 
mother heard what was the difficulty, she said 
to them, “Anna wishes to make you happy; 
and I hope she will not be so very impatient 
any more.” Anna said she would not; and 
they began to play “Hunt the Thimble.” 
But if little girls indulge themselves in doing 
what is wrong, three or four times, they find 
it very hard not to do wrong again. When 
they had been playing “Hunt the Thimble,” 
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a short time, Anna forgot her promise. If 
she had the thimble, she would jump up and 
say, “I have it; and if she knew what little 
girl had it, she would say, “I know who it is. 
She has on a red gown or a blue sash.” The 
little girls said that she did not wait for her 
turn; that she gave nobody else a chance to 
guess; and that they would not give one cent 
to play so. 

When the little party were sent for by their 
parents, they said to one another, “Anna has 
shown us a great many pretty things, and we 
have begun a great many charming plays; but 
she has been so impatient that she spoiled 
almost all our comfort.’ 

Anna’s mother heard cLis, and she told her 
of it; adding, ‘““You see, my dear, how disa- 
greeable it makes a little girl, to be always 
in a fidget, always teasing.” “I know it, 
dear mother,” said Anna; “and I have not 
been very happy to-day, because I have nct 
done as you have often told me todo. I will 
try to be calm and easy, when you tell me I 
must wait for any-thing; and when my play- 
mates visit me again, [ will try to be polite, 
and to remember that it is not kind to inter- 
rupt their pleasure by my impatience.” 
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Conversation on “ being old enough to go into company.” 


Eliza.—Mother, why may I not go to the 
party to-night with my sister? Mrs. B. sent 
for me as well as for her—sister says I am 
not old enough yet; that is always what she 
says when I am not allowed to go with her— 
but I am tired of waiting to be old enough, 
and if I get all my lessons in school and do as 
you wish me to, at home, I should think I 
might go to the party as a reward, and— 

Mother.—Stop, stop, my dear child, I have 
so much to say to you about what you have 
already said, that I beg you to go no further 
at present—I am sorry Mrs. B. considered 
you old enough to go into company; if she 
had not, she would not have sent for you, and 
then you would have thought nothing of going-— 
but would have gone to your book, work, or 
amusement, with a light heart, and without 
complaining that you could not enjoy what 
others were enjoying—you would have com- 
pleted your business for the evening pleasantly, 
slept soundly, and arisen in the morning with 
your usual bright spirits and laughing eyes— 
but if you were to go, you would lose 
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your lesson to-night—and from being unused 
to sitting up late, you would be very tired, and 
I very much fear to-morrow morning would 
find you fretful and unhappy ; but I have other 
reasons why you ought not to go, and more 
important ones too. 

£liza.—I should like to know then, for I 
do not think that going to the party will make 
me tired to-night, or fretful to-morrow, and 
you know I could make up my lesson another 
time. 

Mother.—All this might possibly be so, but 
I very much doubt it. Now for my other rea- 
sons—your sister says you are not old enough 
to go into company—and do you think that 
you know what she means ° It is not that you 
must be just so many years old—but to be old 
enough to go abroad into company with your 
mother and sisters, you must have finished, 
and well finished too, your school education ; 
you must have collected and laid up a store of 
knowledge, which will enable you to under- 
stand, and judge rightly of all you see and 
hear; and especially it is necessary for time 
and attention on your part, so to have ripened 
your understanding and judgment, that you 
may take pleasure in, and improve by the con- 
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versation of sensible people. There is a season 
for every thing, and if you neglect strictly to 
do every thing in its season, you will never be 
old enough to go into company, even if you 
should live an hundred years. You have 
studies, engagements, and pleasures, suited to 
your present age. Improve and enjoy them, 
my dear, now in their time; and if you do so, 
and make yourself acquainted with history, with 
books, and subjects important to be known, 
you will be able to enjoy the conversation of 
people older and wiser than yourself, and to 
improve by it. You will also be able to choose 
your friends from the excellent and well inform- 
ed in society, and not be disposed to fall in with 
the trifling and even pernicious conversation 
of empty young ladies, who have had the mis- 
fortune to be suffered to go in company before 
they had learned any thing; before their minds 
were able to distinguish between the good and 
the bad ; and before they knew how to conduct 
themselves with propriety and good sense. I 
fear you do not understand all I have been 
saying, 

Eliza.—Perhaps not, wholly, mama, but I 
think I do some of it. I would only ask why 
I may not go—not as one of the company, but 
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only as a listener? It would take but very little 
of my time—and I have a great deal of time 
you know. 

Mother.—Not any too much—and it would 
take more of your time than you think ; for 
besides the time actually spent in company, 
you would be thinking of going, a long time 
before, and a much longer time after. Be- 
sides, you would be apt to listen to frivolous 
conversation, and acquire a taste for it, just 
because you are not capable, at your age, of 
understanding and appreciating sound good 
sense, and correct information. Be content, 
my dear, to make much of your present time, 
enjoyments, and opportunities of improvement. 

Eliza.—You have made me content, dear 
mother; and I will try to show you that I am 
always so. 

Mother.—One thing more—you speak of 
going to the party as a reward for gettirig¢ 
good lessons, &c.—you are too old, my dear, 
and have learned, I trust, too well the nature 
‘of your duty to think of doing it solely for a 
reward. Let your first thought always be, 
that you do your duty because it is right; that 
is, because it is the will and pleasure of your 
Heavenly Father that you should do it; next 
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you should do your duty for the sake of the 
approbation of your earthly parents ; and then 
you will be rewarded by the pleasure you feel 
in the approbation of your own conscience. 
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LITTLE MARY IS CROSS TO DAY. 


“What is the matter Mary? What makes 
you throw your pretty patch work on the floor, 
and stamp upon it so?” Mary’s cheeks were 
very red; for she felt a little ashamed, that 
her mother should sce her behave so,—and 
she said, “It is very ugly patch work, mother, 
very ugly indeed; and the needle is very ugly 
too. It pricks my fingers every minute.” 
“That is because you do not feel very good- 
natured, my dear; not because the needle is 
naughty,” said her mother. “You push the 
needle in, in such a violent hurry, that it pricks 
your fingers.” “I do not love to sew. May 
I get my play-things, mother?’ asked little 
Mary. Her mother told her she might get 
them. So Mary brought out her wooden lion 
and lamb, and her waxen doll, and her little 
milk maid, with her churn. And Mary twitched 
the string that kept the milk maid churning, 
and it broke; so that she could not raise her 
arm up and down any more. Then Mary 
cried very loud. ‘What is the matter?” asked 
her mother. ‘She is a very ugly milk maid,” 
said Mary, “I cannot make her churn any 
more.” ‘That is because you were cross, 
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and pulled the string so hard that you broke 
it,” said her mother. Before Mary could dry 
up her eyes, her father, and her little cousins, 
George and Charlotte, came in. When her 
father asked what made her eyes look so red; 
her mother said, “Little Mary is cross to day.” 
“Oh no, I am not cross,” said Mary; and she 
was just going to cry again; but her father 
looked at her very kindly, and though her lips 
trembled a little, because she was very much 
grieved, she did not cry loud. And she ran 
to find her very little pail, full of pretty corn, 
that she might shew it to Charlotte. And 
Charlotte brought her a pretty little swan, and 
a piece of steel; and the swan’s mouth was 
made of magnet. Now magnet loves steel, 
dearly, and wil] run towards it. So they put 
the swan in a basin of water, and when they 
held the steel a little way off from the bird, he 
would swim all round the water, to catch the 
piece of steel. Mary laughed very much, to 
see him fly round so; and she put a piece of 
bread on the steel, and held it to him, and 
said, “Come biddy, come.” And the bird 
swam round after the bread, just as he would 
if he had been alive and hungry. Then 
Charlotte told her that she must not hold the 
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steel too near the swan’s mouth, for if she 
did, it would fasten on it, and she could not 
pull it off. 

Then George and Charlotte ran into the 
next room, to play with their cousin’s bow and 
arrow, and her little pail of corn. While they 
were there, Mary held the steel too near the 
bird; and his mouth and the steel fastened to~ 
gether, just like two pieces of wax; and be- 
cause Mary could not pull it off, she screamed 
with all her might; for she forgot that when 
her father looked kindly at her, she did not 
mean to cry any more that day. ‘What, cry- 
ing again?” said her mother. ‘Why, mother, 
i did not mean to cry any more; and I should 
not have cried,—but this swan is so very ugly, 
He will not let go this piece of steel.” ‘It is 
not the swan, that is naughty,” said her father. 
“It is my own little Mary, who is not very 
good-natured. You put the steel too near the 
bird, and then because it fastened on his 
mouth, you screamed. Why did not you, like 
a patient little girl, say, ‘Mother, will you be 
so good as to take this off?’ Would it not have 
been much better than tocry so?”’ Mary said 
that it would have been much better; and then 
she meant to be pleasant all day; but George 
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came running in with a dead butterfly, which 
he had found on the window; and he struck 
his foot against Mary’s little pail, and spilled 
all the corn on the floor. “Oh dear,” said 
Mary, “what an ugly pail.”” And she cried 
again. When George had picked up all the 
corn, and Mary was quiet, Charlotte asked 
her aunt if she would be so good as to cut out 
some houses, and trees, and dogs, from some 
nice white paper, she held in her hand; and 
her aunt cut out a great many pretty things, 
and made some little boats, and cocked-up-hats, 
for her and Mary. And after that, Mary’s 
father went down into the library; and her 
mother said she was going to her chamber, a 
moment; and she said,—“You must be very 
kind to each other, and I hope I shall not hear 
Mary cry again, to-day.” 

Now Mary’s mother had told her a great 
many times, never to put any thing in her nose 
and ears; but when little girls are cross, they 
never know what to do with themselves,—so 
Mary rolled up some of the paper, and stuffed 
it in her ears; and after she had done it, she 
was frightened, because her mother had told 
her, it might hurt her very much. So she 
cried, and ran to the foot of the stairs, and 
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called out—crying as loud as she could cry, 
all the time—‘‘Mother! mother! I’ve got a 
cocked-up-hat in my ear.” And her father 
and mother both came very quick; for she 
called so loud they thought she was half killed; 
and when they heard what she said, they 
laughed very much; and that made Mary ery 
louder. Her mother took the paper hat out of 
her ear, and dried up her tears; and when 
Mary looked round, she saw Charlotte sitting 
in her father’s lap; and she. puckered up her 
lip, and looked up to her mother, with a very 
grieved face. Her mother shook her finger 
at her,—so she did not cry; but her voice 
trembled very much, as she said, ‘Mother, 
Charlotte is sitting in my father’s lap.” 

‘That is because Charlotte is a good girl, 
and does not cry,” said her father. ‘If little 
Mary had been a good-natured girl, she would 
have sat in my lap, too.”” Mary could not 
bear that, for she loved her father, very dear- 
ly,—and she laid her head down in her mo- 
ther’s lap, and sobbed. ‘Mary is sick, very 
sick, I am sure,” said her mother. ‘“Char- 
lotte will you ring the bell, that I may tell Su- 
san to take her to the nursery. She is too 
sick to sit up, I am sure.” “Oh no, I am not 
sick; I am not sick; but I do want to cry,” 
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said Mary. But she knew it was naughty to 
do so; and in a few moments, she took her 
mother’s handkerchief and wiped her face 
quite dry. A gentleman came in, and began 
to talk with her father; and bye-and-bye, her 
- father shewed him one of Mary’s picture books, 
and asked him to take it home, to show to one 
of his little girls. He put it in his pocket; and 
then Mary thought she should burst out a cry- 
ing again; but she remembered that her father 
had said she must not sit in his lap ifshe cried,— 
so she crept up softly behind his chair, and 
said, “Father, that is my book.” “I know it, 
my dear; and you shall have it again,” whis- 
pered her father. In a few minutes the gen- 
tleman went away, with the book in his pock- 
et; and Mary tried very hard to keep the 
tears from coming into her eyes. She shut 
her mouth tight, and winked her eyes; and so 
she kept from crying. When she looked up, 
she saw that her father was very much pleased 
with her for trying to be so good. He took 
her up in his lap, and kissed her, and said, 
“Now little Mary shall sit with me, because 
she did not cry, when she wanted to very 
much indeed.” And Mary said, “I never 
mean to cry so much again, My play-thingg 
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break, and nobody loves me, and I feel dread- 
fully myself, when I am so cross.” She was 
a better girl, afterwards; for she was always 
afraid that her mother would be obliged to tell 
her father again, Little Mary is cross to-day. 
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James.—Aunt Maria, Captain Bradford has 
just arrived in port. I have been down to the 
vessel, to meet him. Only look—see what a 
beautiful coral branch he has given me. 

Aunt M.—It is indeed one of the finest and 
largest pieces I ever saw. No wonder poets 
have imagined that the sea-nymphs had chrys- 
tal palaces, supported by coral pillars, and the 
vaulted roofs ribbed and arched with coral. 

James.—} know what you smile for, Aunt 
Maria; you think I am going to say, that I do 
not understand any thing of poetry; but ever 
since you talked to me about attention, I have 
resolved not to despise any thing. I will no- 
tice and try to learn something, from all the 
objects around me. I do not think my brain 
would ever have imagined such beings as sea- 
nymphs, dwelling in shell-houses; or little tiny, 
minikin fairies, living at the bottom of a Can- 
terbury-bell—or that more commodious palace, 
the Rock-Columbine, with its five distinct 
apartments, so beautifully lined with yellow; 
but since other people have fancied them for 
me, I think the idea is pretty enough. I am 
sure it can do us no harm, if we remember 
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that all such things are but fables. But, Aunt, 
what makes these branches of coral, which 
have been so fancifully supposed, pillars to 
sea-palaces? Do the fishes make them, or do 
they grow like trees? 

lunt.—There has been a good deal of doubt 
and dispute upon the subject. For a long time, 
they were supposed to grow like vegetables; 
but it is now the universal belief, that they 
are formed of little cells, which the coral in- 
sect builds for itself, in the same way that bees 
form their honey-comb. The ocean is full of 
it. Divers spread large seines under water, 
and then go down, and break it from the rocks, 
that it may become entangled in the net-work. 
It is a very remarkable fact, that the islands 
in the Pacific have, for the last century, been 
gradually joining together, by coral bridges; 
and some sensible seamen, think that many 
hundred years will not elapse, before they 
form one entire continent. 

James.—Prodigious! to think of an insect’s 
building continents! 

Aunt.—True, it is an astonishing idea; and 
we may well ask, what cannot little boys do, 
by industry and patience, if such a very small 
creature as the coral insect, can in a few cen- 
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turies, lay a broad and sure foundation for 
kingdoms, states and empires. 

James.—But how can coral connect these 
islands. 

Aunt.—The reefs, branching out in every 
direction, approach nearer and nearer to the 
surface of the water. The sea-weed, as it 
floats along, gets entangled among it—decays 
there, and forms a soil. Ifa bird, flying over 
the islands, with a seed in his mouth, chance 
to drop it on the way—it takes root in the 
sea-weed, and becomes a vegetable, a shrub, 
or a tree. In this manner, islands scarcely 
within sight of each other, become one; and 
if a new continent is formed, extending from 
New-Zealand to the Sandwich Islands, we 
may thank the coral insect, and the birds for 
having done their masonry and gardening so 
well. 

James.—It is a very strange thought, it is 
so grand, it makes my head giddy. On this 
continent there will be empires, and kingdoms, 
and great cities; and churches and palaces 
will be built there; and there will be senate- 
houses for their great pleaders, and gymnasia 
for their boys—and all, all will owe its begins 
ning to the little coral insect! 
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Aunt.—Yes, my dear nephew, great effects 
frequently have exceedingly small causes. 
And the weakest animal can, by constant la- 
bour, achieve wonders. Let this idea impress 
upon your mind, how much can be done by 
industry and unwearied perseverance. 

James.—If a boy’s memory is as weak as a 
coral insect, he can make a continent of 
knowledge, if he take time, and work hard 
enough, can he not? By the way, aunt, how 
do we know that North and South America, 
is not a huge bridge, built on coral piers? 
Perhaps these industrious little creatures had 
been working for centuries, on the New 
World, before Christopher Columbus thought 
of sailing in search of it. 

Aunt.—Perhaps so. Almighty Wisdom is 
constantly carrying on immense works, by 
means of the most insignificant agents; while 
we, poor short-sighted mortals, are not aware 
of the magnificent design, until we see it done. 

James.—I learned in Worcester’s Geography 
the other day, that the houses in St. Augustine 
were almost entirely built of stone, formed by 
the concretion of sea-shells. To another little 
animal, then it seems, we owebeautiful and 
strony materials for our dwellings. 
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Aunt.—Yes, I suppose the little Indian boys, 
in Florida, four or five hundred years ago, 
when they ran along the sea-shore, to pick up 
their savage dinner, little thought that the 
cockles they saw tumbling about in the sand, 
would ever become stone, and form a part of 
finer houses than they ever heard or dreamed of. 

James.—It makes me laugh, to think of the 
little fellows, who lived so many centuries 
since.. I do not know what is the reason, but 
it seems to me as if in very old time, they were 
all men, and no boys. ‘There is something so 
queer in thinking of a Roman boy, or a Gre- 
cian boy! When the little urchins come to 
my mind, I always picture them with huge 
iron helmets, and heavy mail clasped tight 
around their knees. But, speaking of sea- 
shells, it seems to me, there are thousands of 
beautiful things in the ocean. I have seen 
sea-weed in the shape of a great many differ- 
ent leaves, and all exceedingly pretty. It is 
strange such handsome things should be 
growing far, far down in the cold wave, never 
seeing a glimpse of the sun, or feeling a touch 
of the pure air. Then there is the sponge 
too, which grows on the rocks, in such abun- 
dance. I should like to be in-a vessel when 
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it cuts through a whole island of this springy 
substance. 

Aunt.—Sophia would call it a sea-carpet, I 
suppose; spread for the water-nymphs to dance 
on—but I believe you are mistaken in thinking 
it grows. That too, is supposed to be formed 
by insects, and fastened to the rocks for secu- 
rity. A thousand wonderful things come to 
my mind, concerning the variety of animals, 
which inhabit the mighty deep; but it is time 
to prepare your lesson now. The first tinie 
you double your Latin lesson, of your own ac- 
cord, I will tell you every thing I know about 
the sea, and the things which it contains. 
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GAS. 


Aunt Maria.—James, what where you 
laughing at so immoderately, just now? 

James.—When I was in the library, saying 
my mathematical lesson, John came up to 
ask father, if he might go to the tavern, and 
see the garse. Father could not think what 
the boy meant—till I told him, they had, for 
several days, been exhibiting the effects of ex- - 
hilerating gas, to those who had a mind to 
breathe it. John said, they told him, it was 
a kind of tiger; and that his bite made people 
foam at the mouth. 

unt.—And did you laugh at the poor heii s 
ignorance? 

James.—Not while he was in the study; that 
would have been unkind; but after he was 
gone, I could not help it. He is the veriest 
little blunderer I ever met with. When you 
told me to go and show him the way to Mr. 
Lawrence’s, we passed by’a bill, on which, 
“The Learned Goat,” was printed, in large 
letters. John stopped and spelled, very slowly, 
G-O—Go. A-T—At—Go at. The Learned 
Go at. I could not help laughing, for weeks 
after, when I thought of it. 


Aunt.—It is not wonderful that you laughed, 
to be sure; but you must remember, that John 
is not a stupid boy in all things. He would 
be much quicker-witted than you, in taking 
care of horses, or digging potatoes; but he 
has not given his altention to things which are 
found in books. With all your surprise at 
John’s mistake, can you, yourself, tell what 
gas is? 

James.—W hy, it is not an animal; I am sure 
of that. It is— it is— I do not know what. 
It makes folks sing and dance, and it looks 
like fire on the wall; and it is used to light 
cities. 

Aunt.—All that is what it does ; not what it is. 

James.—I know that. It is— It is like 


smoke, or steam. 
Aunt.—-That is what it is like; or at least, 


you say so. 

James.—Well, Aunt Maria, I do not know. 
Will you be so good as to tell me? 

Aunt.—I fear I cannot give you a distinct 
idea of its nature, until you have studied the 
general principles of Chemistry; which, after 
you have been through Natural Philosophy, I 
would most earnestly advise youto do. I will, 
however, try to make it clear to you. The 
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various gasses are aériform fluids, of which, air, 
water, and every thing else, is composed. 

James.—I do not know what aériform 
fluid means. 

Aunt.—It means, a substance, thin and light 
enough, to exist in an airy state. 

James.—Why are not smoke and steam, 
gasses, then? They float about in the air. 

Aunt.—True; but there is one great differ- 
ence between them and the gasses. Steam 
can only be kept in the form of vapour, by 
means of great heat. Hold a cold piece of 
glass over the nose of a tea-kettle, and you 
will find that the steam has changed into little 
drops of water. The breath, which you see 
come from your mouth, in Winter, in the form 
of steam, settles on the windows in the same 
way, and finally freezes there. Steam, is water 
kept in a fluid form by means of great heat; 
but hot or cold, gas is always a fluid. 

James.—You speak of the gasses. Are 
there many? 

Aunt.—Yes, a long list of them; but the 
mere names would do you no good, and I do 
not think it worth while to repeat them. 

James.—W hat is this exhilerating gas, which 
they are going to show off for John’s amuse- 
ment? = : 
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Aunt.—Chemists name it gaseous oryde of 
mitrogen. It is called exhilerating gas, be- 
cause when drawn in upon the lungs, it makes 
people very animated, and produces effects 
very similar to delirium or intoxication. Some 
pretend, that people always betray their real 
character, when they inhale this gas. Thus, 
a musician would dance and sing; a scholar 
would declaim Greek; a vain young lady 
would study her looking glass; &e. 

James.—And is all this true? 

Aunt.—No, my dear, I imagine not. One 
may as well conjecture what a madman, or a 
drunkard will say next, as what effect this sin- 
gular gas will have upon a person. Some be- 
come languid and faint; others storm and rave 
in a most violent manner; but all agree that the 
excitement is rather pleasant, than otherwise. 

James—How do they take it? 

Aunt.—After the gas has been prepared by 
a chemical process, which you would. not un- 
derstand, it is collected in a bladder, to which 
a short tube is fastened. One hand holds this 
tube to the mouth, and the other presses upon 
the nostrils, so as to exclude the common air; 
the gas is then drawn in upon the lungs, and 
breathed out again, until the person begins to 
feel its effects. 
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James.—Why will you not let me try it? 

Alunt.—I have no apparatus for making the 
gas; and if I had, I should be very unwilling 
to have you try the experiment. No one 
could breathe the oxyde of nitrogen many min- 
utes, and live. The nerves are often unpleas- 
antly affected by it; and I have known cases, 
where people never recovered from the bad 
effects of it. Will you put out the lights, a 
moment, James. 

James.—What are you going to do? Why! 
there is “garse,” written upon the wall, in fiery 
letters. 

Aunt.—I have just written it, with a kind 
of gas called phosphorus. I suppose John 
would be frightened indeed, to see the tiger’s 
name blazing in the dark. 

James.—Let me touch it, if you please. 
Will it burn me? 

Aunt.—Not at all. You might write it upon 
your hand, without danger. 

James. What does it look like? 

Aunt.—Light the lamp again, and I will 
show it to you. You see it is a round, yellow- 
ish lump, not unlike a stick of sugar candy. 

James.—Why is it kept in a phial full of 
water? 
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Aunt.—Because it has the remarkable prop- 
erty of taking fire, as soon as exposed to the 
air. Ifa particle of air reached it, it would be 
impossille to keep it. It would soon consume, 

James.—What a curious substance. What 
is it made of? 

Aunt.—I is principally obtained from bones. 
The lights so often seen in grave-yards; on 
the scales of fishes, which have been kept 
some time; and in the trunk of a decaying 
tree; are occasioned by the phosphorus, which 
rises fron all substances in a state of putrefac- 
tion. When it meets, and unites with another 
gas, called Hydrogen, it produces those flash- 
ing meteors called, in America, Jack-with-the- 
Lantern; in England, Will-of-the-Wisp; and 
properly styled, Ignes-Fatui, or Misleading 
Lights. The circumstance of their being seen 
in grave-yards, made ignorant people very su- 
perstitious. about them, It used to be thought, 
that some invisible spirit carried these lights, 
and that whoever followed, would be led to 
destruction. ‘The uninformed are easily fright- 
ened. They always think there is something 
mysterious and supernatural, in things which 
they cannot understand. How thankful we 
ought to be for a good education, which teaches 
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us that there is a reason for all wonderful ap- 
pearances, though we are not always able to 
discover it. 

James.—How much it would frighten super- 
stitious people, who never heard of such a 
thing as phosphorus, if they should see words 
written in fire, about their houses. 

Aunt.—A great many cruel tricks of that 
kind have been played. One old lady, I re- 
member, was severely punished, for stealing 
her neighbour’s water-melons. One very dark 
night, she went, for the third or fourth time, 
to pilfer from an adjacent garden. She had 
groped her way to the well known spot, when 
suddenly looking up, she saw on the fence, a 
fiery hand, pointing to these words, “Whoever 
has stolen from hence, will die soon.” The 
terrified thief screamed; hurried home; laid 
herself down upon her bed; became violently 
ill from the effects of her own imagination; and 
probably would have died, had not the gentle- 
man who owned the garden, taken great pains 
to convince her that the mischief was entirely 
owing to his roguish son. At the same time, 
he represented to her the wickedness of the 
course she had pursued, in so affecting a man- 
ner, that the culprit was never known to steal 
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any more. Thus, a trick which was merely 
intended to guard melons from being stolen, 
preserved a soul from sin. 

James.—What kind of gas is that I have 
seen mentioned in English books, which fre- 
quently blows up the mines, and kills so 
many men. 

Aunt.—That is styled by chemists, Carbu- 
velted Hydrogen; but the miners call it the 
Fire-Damp. This gas rises from the coal, 
and if it meet with any thing inflammatory, it will 
explode with a great noise. Many miners have 
lost their lives by accidents of this kind; and 
hundreds of poor families in England, have 
been left to poverty and despair, by the loss of 
fathers, husbands and brothers, in this horri- 
ble manner. But a lamp, called the Safety- 
Lamp, has been recently invented, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, which renders coal-mines 
perfectly safe from such dreadful accidents. 
How delightful it must be to a learned man, to 
apply his science to so good a use. How 
gratifying, thus to be able, by applying a few 
simple principles of chemistry, to save the 
lives of thousands; and to call down upon one’s 
head, the thanks and blessings of the destitute. 

James.—I should think it would be reward 
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enough for fifty years’ hard study. But is not 
this mischievous gas, the same that is used for 
lighting the streets of cities? I heard father, 
and another gentleman talking about it, the 
other day; and I think they said so. 

Aunt.—Yes, it is the same. A round, hol- 

‘ 

low tube passes through the lamps, constantly 
filled with carburetted hydrogen gas; which is 
formed of the same materials as oil, and sup- 
plies its place. The light it gives is peculiar- 
ly soft, clear, and brilliant. It emits no sparks, 
and requires no snuffers, It is a very curious 
sight, to see a long line of these lamps, at the 
moment of lighting. The flame moves with 
the most astonishing rapidity. On an avenue 
of three or four miles, you see the first lamp 
kindled at one end, and quicker than lightning; 
quick as a flash of thought, you see it at 
the other. 

James.—Is it much used ? 

Aunt.—It is in European cities; but it has 
not been very successfully introduced here. 
_ An establishment of that kind in Boston, has 
been recently destroyed by fire. Gasses are 
such inflammable things that it is dangerous 
meddling with them. Great care should be 
taken to supply a constant stream of gas to 
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these lamps. The want of this caution occa- 
sioned a laughable accident in one of our 
southern cities. The theatre was lighted by 
gas lights; there was not a sufficient supply ; 
and just as a favourite actor was in the midst 
of a highly interesting scene, out popped the 
lamps, and all was darkness. 

James.—I am sure I should have laughed. 
Why should it be prefered to oil, if it is so 
much trouble ? 

Aunt.—It is said to be much cheaper for 
very large establishments ; and some prefer 
the gas light to that afforded by oil, or candles. 

James.—But if all the world were to use it, 
there would be no lamp oil sold; and what 
then would become of the poor Greenlanders, 
and Icelanders, and Shetlanders, and South- 
sea Islanders, who live only by their whale 
fisheries ? Oh, I hope folks will continue to 
burn oil. 

Aunt.——W hether they do, or not, will depend 
upon the judgment and influence of people, 
who know much more about the matter than 
you, or I, do. I should be sorry to have the 
poor Greenlanders lay up their harpoons to 
rust; but, in good truth, 1 know much more 
about mending stockings, than lighting cities; 
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so I will leave it for you to determine, after you 
have studied Chemistry. 

James.—Can you not teli me something more 
about “the garse?”’ 

Aunt.—There is very little that could be 
made useful or pleasing to you, without some 
preparatory knowledge of the science. What 
I have said, has been prompted merely by the 
hope of exciting your curiosity, and thus indu- 
cing you to study. It is a science peculiarly 
interesting to a curious mind, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being so etherial-—so incapa- 
ble of being proved by sight and touch. Gas- 
ses must be proved by their effecis. They 
cannot be handied, measured, and described, 
like solid bodies. We must not only dea! with 
air, but with the very elements of air. I will 
repeat to you the same words my brother wrote 
me, when I first began to acquire my very 
small stock of chemical knowledge. “I am 
glad you are studying Chemistry,” said he. 
“ft is a science which follows nature into all 
her hidden caverns—her most secret hiding- 
places; and from every corner, we bring forth 
a new tribute of praise to that All-Wise Crea- 


tor, who hath made the universe ‘so won- 
d’rous fair.’ ” 
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THE FARMER AND HIS PIG: 
(Founded on fact.) 
A DRAMA.....Scene I. 

Enter Mr. Love-penny and Mr. Merry-thought. 

Love-penny.— Neighbour, I have killed a 
fine, fat pig to-day. 

Merry-thought—Ah, indeed. More than 
one will be glad of that, I’m bound to say. 

Love-penny.— Why that is a thought that 
worries me. The farmers round here have 
been very kind, in giving me a share of their 
good things. Now wife and I think, that if 
we give a piece to all who have given to us, 
we shall not have pork enough to make us 
one good dinner. 

Merry-thought.—Well, what are you going 
to do, about it ? 

Love-penny.——Vll tell you my plan, neigh- 
bour Merry-thought. You are a shrewd, pru- 
dent man, that sees a good way into a mill- 
stone, and never says a harmful word of a 
neighbour ; so I’ll tell you my plan. You see 
I don’t want to make any enemies—and I 
don’t want to part with my pork. I am going 
to hang the pig up at an open window ; about 
midnight, I will take it down and hide it ; and 
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then tell the neighbours it is stolen. A’nt that 
a bright thought of mine ? 

Merry-thought.—As bright as lying ever is, 
neighbour Love-penny. But what if folks do 
not believe you? 

Love-penny.— Oh, the more they don’t be- 
lieve me, the more I will stand to it that it is 
a fact. You'll see how well Pll carry it out. 

Merry-thought.—W ell. Come to me in the 
morning, and let me see if you can tell a wrong 
story with an honest face. 

Love-penny.—( Laughing, with an air of great 
self-saiisfaction.) Ha, ha!—That was a witty 
thought of mine. I’m bright at scheming! 

[Merry-thought, alone.} 

And shameless in lying, too. An avaricious 
old wretch, to tell a falsehood for a few pounds 
of pork! He thinks that I shall not bring him 
out—and no I won’t ; but, old as I am, I have 
a mind to have a frolic. I’ll hide the pig my- 
self; and keep him in a fret about it, a day, 
or two. 


[ About nine o’clock, at night, Merry-thought places the . 
pig in his wheel-barrow, and conveys it home.] 
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Scene II. 


Merry-thought going to the fields, with his hoe over 
his shoulder; and Love-penny, half out of breath, run- 
ning after him. 


Love-penny.—Neighbour! I say, neighbour! 
The wind blows my words back, I think; he 
hurries on, as if his house was on fire. Neigh- 
bour! I say neighbour ! 


[Merry-thought walks on very fast, whistling the 
* Rogue’s March.” } 


[Love-penny, speaking through his hands, as loud as he 
can scream.] 


Neighbour! Mr. Merry-thought! Zounds, 
man, will ye stop ? 

Merry-thoughit.—W hat’s the matter ? What’s 
the matter ?- 

Love-penny.—Matter enough. Somebody 
stole my pig last night. A pig that, first and 
last, has eat more corn and pumpkins than any 
four of my children. 

Merry-thought.—Ah, that was a bright plan 
of mine; wasn’t it, neighbour ? 

Love-penny.—-But it is true. They did 
steal the pig. 

Merry-theught.—Aye, aye, Love-penny, I 
told you to tell it with an honest face. 

Love-penny.—It is no joke, though. My 
pig is gone. 

Merry-thought.—That’s right. The more 
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they don’t believe you, the more you must 
stand to it that it is a fact. 

Love-penny.—Ill tell you what, neighbour, 
you’ll get me into a confounded passion. I tell 
you, once for all, my pig ts stolen. 

Merry-thought.—Nobly done! Nobly done! 
Stand to it, like a man! You are bright at 
scheming ! 

[Exit Love-penny, muttering in a great rage.] 


Scene III. 


Merry-thought—Has your pig come to light 
yet, Mr. Love-penny ? 

Love-penny.—No. Nor none the more likely 
to for you. It was a mean trick in you, neigh- 


bour, to go and tell my plan, and then insult 
me to my face. 

Merry-thought.—I never told one word that 
passed between us. 

Love-penny.—Make the Jews believe that, 
if you can. You know where the pig is, I 
dare say. Or you know where it was; I sup- 
pose it is eaten up, by this time. 

Merry-thought.—Because your own hands 
are dirty, don’t think other folks have been in 
the mud. I never told a lie in my life, Mr. 
Love-penny ; and I hope I never shall. I do 
know where the pig is. 8* 
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Love-penny.—(Eagerly.) Do you? Is it all 
devoured ? 

Merry-thought.—Not a cheek bone is want- 
ing, map. I took the pig for the sake of a joke. 
To tell you the truth, Mr. Love-penny, you 
have rather a hard name among the neigh- 
bours ; and it don’t suit me very well, that a 
man should be all take, and no give; sol 
thought I would just play a trick upon you, fo: 
your stinginess. 

Love-penny.—-(Looking ashamed.) Why I 
did’nt mean but that, if you’d like a piece of 
the pork, you should have a pound or two. 

Merry-thought.—No, 1 thank you, neighbour. 
Because you would cart Mount Tom down to 
Boston, for the sake of an eagle, you must n’t 
think I’d take all this trouble for a few pounds 
of meat. I would not touch as much of the 
pig as would lie on the top of a tailor’s thimble. 

But, neighbour Love-penny, take one word 
of advice; it shan’t cost you one cent, and 
may do you some good. Never tell a lie, 
again! It costs more than it comes to, even in 
this world. Good day to you. The next pig 
1 kill, I will remember your share. [ Exit. | 

Love-penny.—( To himself.) His last words 
have some sense in ’em. 


THE MOON AND THE STREAM. 


Ir was a bright and beautiful evening. The 
moon shone full upon Charles River, giving to 
view, its sparkling eddies, and the little, ver- 
dant islands, which, during my morning’s 


walk, I had noticed covered with a profusion 
of purple and yellow Aster, and the rich, scar- 
let Cardinal-flower. The stream was so lovely, 
and so still, one could almost imagine it felt 
happy; and as the moon-beams flickered, now 
here, now there, over its gently-moving waters, 
imagination likened it to a sleeping babe, nest- 
ling on its mother’s arm, and dreaming of her 
‘smile, until an answering laugh, appeared and 
disappeared on its own cherub mouth. 

The moon looked down upon the quiet 
beauty of the river, and spoke thus disdainful- 
ly. “You glitter prodigiously, to night, my 
dear friend. If I were not quite too important 
a personage, to be jealous, I should think you 
meant to outshine me. In good truth, you 
look up in my face, with such a silly, self-sat- 
isfied air, I cannot forbear telling you, that all 
the light you seem to be so proud of, is bor- 
rowed entirely from me. If I draw my silver 
veil of clouds over my clear brow, for one mo- 
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ment, what mortal can see your boasted 
splendour?” 

The stream, nothing daunted, answered, in 
a low, melodious tone; “I am not vain of my 
brightness, fair planet; for I well know, it is 
not my own. But, with all due humility, al- 
low me to remind your majesty, that you too, 
shine with borrowed splendour. If the sun re- 
fused to gild your darkness, where would you 
find a ray to bestow upon me? Since then, 
we are both reflecting things, let us remem- 
ber that boasting is equally unbecoming to us. 
If much is given us, from the dazzling source 
of light and heat, let us receive it with hum- 
ble gladness, and impart it to others, as freely 
as it is bestowed upon ourselves.” 

Morat. If we have wealth, or talents, or 
any other great gifts, let us remember that 
they are not our own, and ought not therefore, 
to be an occasion of pride. Whatsoever we 
have, is loaned to us, for a season, by our 
Heavenly Father, and is intended for some 
good use; not for ostentatious display. 


DEFENCES AND PECULIARITIES 
OF PLANTS. 

George.—What are called the defences of 
plants, and why are they so called? 

Mother.—All kinds of thorns and prickles, as 
well as the hair and down of plants, have been 
considered as defences, intended to preserve 
them from animals, insects, or whatever else 
might injure them. 

Harry.—What is the difference between 
thorns and prickles? 

Mother.—_Thorns are firmly connected with 
the body of the plant, while prickles are only 
attached to the outside bark. 

George.—And do thorns do no ether good, 
than to keep off animals? 

Mother.—That is the most obvious use, cer- 
tainly. Some botanists think, that thorns 
would grow out into shosts and branches, if 
they had sufficient nourishment. 

George.—If that were the case, plants 
placed in a rich soil, and carefully cultivated, 
would be thornless. 

Mother.—It is true, that wild plants, when 
cultivated, do lose their thorns surprisingly ; 
and it is sometimes very evident, that buds de- 
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signed for branches, run out into sharp-point- 
ed thorns, for want of proper nutriment. Al- 
most all fruit trees, when found wild in the 
forest, have thorns, which cultivation changes 
into branches. Linneus called this, the ta- 
ming of plants. 

George.—I have noticed that the Sweet-bri- 


ar, or wild Eglantine, is much more covered 
with thorns than our garden roses are. 

Mother.—True; and I am glad tosee you are 
so observing. But though there is generally 
this difference between wild and fame plants, 
(as Linneus would call them,) there are some 
which are not changed by difference of situation ; 
some that will have thorns, if they are ever 
so well cultivated. 

George.—-How do you account for that? 

Mother.—I cannot give any reason for it, 
any more than I can account for the perver- 
sity of some dispositions, in resisting the gentle 
influences of education and good government. 

George.—There seems to be something very 
similar in the cultivation of plants and minds. 
Men and women, as well as trees and shrubs, 
lose their wildness and ferocity, when reared 
by a kind and careful hand. 

Mother.-—Yet what garden plant is so per- 
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fect and so beautiful as the uncultivated forest 
tree? 

George.—I would compare fine forest trees 
to our native Indians. 

Mother.—And there would be much justice 
in such a comparison. Both are children of 
the forest, and both have a wild majesty about 
them; but when you think of the mind of a 
savage, compared with the cultivated intellect 
which we find in civilized life, the red man 
loses much of his dignity. His mind is en- 
tirely simple. We might compare it to the 
acorn, in which nature has placed the germ 
of the oak, doomed by circumstances to be 
forever shut up within its hardy shell; but the 
mind of an intellectual man is an acorn planted 
by education, rearing its stately trunk, and 
sending forth a thousand branches of thought, 
a thousand blossoms of fancy. 

Harry.—I do not understand what you are 
saying now, mother. Will you talk some 
more about wild plants? 

Mother.—Y our brother George is older than 
you are, my dear, and I left the subject a 
moment, to follow the thoughts which had 
very naturally arisen in his mind. What 
questions have you to ask ? 
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Harry.—I1 wish to know whether cultivation 
has any other effect upon plants, than to rob 
them of their thorns. 

Mother.—Yes. It alters them in many 
respects. It generally makes fruit larger, 
more beautiful, and of a finer flavour. The 
great variety of pears and apples is owing to 
a species of cultivation, called engrafting. 
Originally, the crab-apple was the only kind. 
But the most remarkable effect of cultivation 
is its making flowers become double. Harry, 
give me that damask rose from the vase. All 
wild roses, and all wild flowers are single; 
but on this, you perceive, the leaves, or petals 
are very numerous. Ifyou count the stamens, 
you will find there are very few indeed. The 
fact is, the stamens have changed into petals, 
in the same way that thorns change into 
branches. These little, crooked, half-formed 
rose leaves, in the centre, are stamens just 
beginning to turn into petals. 

Harry.—How very curious that is. 

Mother.—It is a curiosity, indeed. You will 
notice the same thing in the Tulip, the Colum- 
bine, and in many other flowers; but it is more 
remarkable in the Rose, than in anything else. 

George.—You spoke of the hairs of plants. 


I should not think they could be a very great 
defence, 
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Mother.—There is more to be learned about 
them, than you imagine. They are very use- 
ful against the attacks of animals. They have 
likewise been supposed to be glands, designed 
for secreting and letting off those superfluous 
particles, which are not necessary to the 
growth of the plant. There are a great many 
different kinds. 

Harry.—I never noticed any difference in 
their appearance. 

Mother.—That is because you have not 
been very observing. 

George.—Another reason, mother, is_ that 
Harry has not used a magnifying glass. I 
will lend him.my new one, if he wishes it. 

Mother.—I dare say he will make good use 
of it. But, as I was telling you, hairy 
plants are very various. The most common 
is a simple, jointed thread; too slender to sup- 
port itself, and consequently bending over a 
little. When the threads are few and scat- 
tered, the plant is hawy; when they are closer, 
it assumes a shaggy appearance; and when 
they are so very close, that you cannot possi- 
bly distinguish one from another, they form a 
surface as soft as velvet. The petals of some 
beautiful flowers owe their rich, silky appear- 
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ance, to this circumstance. The reason why 
they feel so soft to the touch, is that these 
very, very little, fine hairs all bend over, and 
present only the rounding part to the hand. 
On some plants, hairs are erect; on others, 
they terminate in a small knob. From this 
little knob, compound hairs sometimes shoot 
out; sometimes feathery; sometimes in a star- 
like manner. Some plants are armed with 
bristles, which seem to be a medium between 
prickles and hairs; but they are more like hairs. 
They are awl-shaped, sharp-pointed, rigid, and 
curved over. In some plants, these bristles 
are barbed, like an arrow, and contain a fluid 
at the bottom, which upon slight pressure, ex- 
udes, and wounds the finger. The nettle is a 
good example of this. 

George.— Too good, by half. I remember 
when I tried to pluck some of it, it stung me 
like a snake. May not thorns, prickles, hair, 


bristles, and down, be styled the armour of 


plants? 
Mother.—Yes, that is signified by their be- 


ing called defences. Botanists think that they 
must be of some other use in the vegetable 
economy; but what that use is, is doubtful. 
No very good conjectures have been made, as 
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yet. The direction of these hairs upward, 
downward, and horizontally, affords a very 
convenient mode of distinguishing plants. But 
I have not yet told you some of the remarka- 
ble offices they perform. In the Sarracenia- 
purpurea, or Side-saddle-flower, the stiff hairs 
round the mouth of the pitcher, point inward, 
like the wires of a mouse-trap. Flies, and 
other insects, like the poor mouse, can get in; 
and like him, they cannot get out. 

George.—I have noticed this, when I have 
been in the meadows; but I do not see what 
good it can do a flower, to be able to catch so 
many flies. 

Mother.—I do not know for a certainty, 
It is generally supposed that the decay of these 
animals is necessary for the nourishment of 
the plant. Unquestionably there is some use 
in it, whether we are able to find it out or not; 
for an All-Wise Being makes every thing for 
use. The glandular hairs on the leaves of 
the Drosera, or Sundew, perform an office very 
similar to those on the Side-saddle-flower. 
The leaf is very irritable; and the moment a 
poor little insect sets his foot upon it, the hairs 
start up, and close upon him. Botanists sup- 
pose that animal food is necessary for the sup- 
port of this class of plants. 
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George.—Yes, mother; aud I remember 
very well reading an account, of an experi- 
ment performed by Mr. Knight. He had sev- 
eral of these plants, which he cultivated with 
great care. Upon the leaves of one, he fre- 
quently placed pieces of beef; and that one 
was much more luxuriant than any of the oth- 
ers; though they were all in a soil equally rich, 
and had all received equal attention, excepting 
the bits of beef. 

Harry.—Indeed! and so the plant really 
eat beaf-steaks? 

George.—It is very amusing, to be sure; but 
it plainly proves that plants catch insects be- 
cause they are necessary for their growth. 

Mother.—It is often difficult, for us short- 
sighted mortals to decide, what is the use of 
various appearances in nature; but all we 
do know, teachés us that Infinite Wisdom 
makes nothing in vain. It is a duty, and to 
@ pious mind it must be natural, to suppose 
some good use, some benevolent design im 
every thing which the great Creator hath 
fashioned. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 


** Keep thine heart with all diligence; for out of it are 
the issues of life.” PROVERBS iv., 23. 


There is nothing in which we are so liable to deceive 
ourselves, as in the state of our own hearts. Yet how can 
we be too careful to keep them right toward God, when we 
know that His eye sees every movement, and detects every 
hidden motive. It is not enough that we should seem to be 
pure and religious; we must beso. It is not enough that 
our companions think us amiable and humble ; we should 
carefully search into our own hearts, to see if there are 
no proud thoughts, no unamiable feelings. 

When your instructress has praised another scholar more 
than yourself, have you never said, ‘‘ She may easily trans- 
late well, for her brother helps her ;” or, “* No wonder she 
writes good composition; her mother dictates.” If this is 
true, she does very wrong, and deceives her teacher; but, 
my dear child, what are your own motives for telling of it? 
Is there no envy, no bad temper in that young heart of yours? 
Can you answer “‘no”’ to your conscience? Can you an- 
swer itto your God? But, perhaps you refrain from all such 
speeches—If you do that, you perform a part of your duty ; 
but not the whole. [Ill-natured thoughts must not only be 
kept back from the tongue; they must be driven from the 
mind, as we would drive tigers from our gardens. It is 
difficult, I know, to keep our intentions perfectly blameless. 
It is a hard task, even for the oldest and the wisest. But, 
believe me, dear children, it is much easier to you now, 
than it will be years hence. A vine that has been for a 
long time twining toward the left, may be again and again 
unwound—but it is in vain you turn it to the right—it will 
uncurl, and grow as it has been in the habit of growing. 
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Be careful then, I beseech you, how you train the fresh and 
fragrant vines of youthful feeling. Would the many tears 
I have shed over evil habits, contracted in early life, could 
convince you how important it is to “‘ keep thy heart with all 
diligence ;” and thus to arm yourself with a strong and sure 
shield against the temptations, which will unavoidably as- 
sail you, in years to come. 

If you say nothing in praise of your own performances, 
and nothing against those of a successful rival, ask your 
conscience whether you do not thin/: more highly of yours 
than you should think; and whether you would not be a 
little rejoiced to find some defect in hers... If so, envy and 
vanity are both in your heart. Do not smile because the 
offence is so trifling. Evil passions will grow strong with 
very little indulgence ; and small beginnings have ended in 
great crimes. Do not feel safe, because you have not ex- 
pressed what you felt. The eye of God is upon you! If 
then, you cannot hear the praises of another with sincere 


good will, kneel and pray to Him, and He will give you 
strength to feel toward others, even as you wish they should 
feel toward you. 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S ANSWER TO THE 
RIVULET’S SONG. 


Yes, yes, thou art a happy thing, 
Meandering in the early Spring, 
O’er pebbly bed and mossy stone, 
Greeted by wild bees’ busy hum ; 
With song and smile as on you pass, 
By modest flower, and waving grass ; 
Here, bounding o’er the rock’s grey brow 
There, winding thro’ the vales below. 
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But could’st thou be a happy thing, 
With nought to do but dance and sing ? 
No! He who gave thee first to flow, 
Gave thee thy constant work to do. 

The little fish that sportive glide, 
From rock to rock, from side to side, 
Live but in thee, in thee rejoice, 
And love thee by instinctive choice 
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And yet thou art a happy thing, 
But more thou do’st than dance and sing— 
Fast winding on thy silver way, 
Untiring all the live-long day. 

Lo! the merry birds of Spring, 

Seek thy fount, while on the wing— 
Then soaring pour their chorai song, 
Echoed by rocks and mountains long. 


Oh yes, thou art a happy thing— 
But more thou do’st than dance, or sing— 
Flowers on thy margin flourish fair, 
Shedding rich perfume on the air ; 
And plants of every varied shade, 
tn gayest hues are seen arrayed. 
Thy bounties all alike may share, 
All smile beneath thy constant care. 


But art thou still a happy thing, 
When no more the wild birds sing? 
When Winter comes, so fierce and chill, 
And his frosts thy flowrets kill ? 

When he binds in icy chain, 

Thy frolic steps o’er field and plain ? 
Yes! for well thy work is done, 

And another Spring shall come. 


Oh yes, thou art a happy thing— 
And like thee I’H dance and sing— 

Like thee, will work in Spring’s youfg hours ; 
Like thee, will gather Summer flowe ; 

Like thee, enjoy Autumn’s store 

With thankful heart, nor wish for more— 
Then beyond the Wintry tomb, 

For me a second Spring shall bloom. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER BEADS. 
(Written by a little girl, 12 years old.) 


», | met a pretty little girl, 

* Walking early in the morn; 

« Her golden hair was all im curl, 
‘ y! Her muslin frock untorn. 


! I passed her—shg was looking down, 
.fiuch to my surprise, 
e lovely stranger caught my gown, 
With bright, but tearful eyes. 


“Oh dear,”’ she cried, “‘what shall I do? 
I’ve lost my coral beads— 

My mother said, she almost knew 

I should, among the weeds.” 


I told her that she must not cry, ° 
And if she would but go with me, 
I’d wipe her little redden’d eye, 
And then she cg@ild much better see. 


* 1 led her o’er the fields so green, 
Till she had reach’d her father’s cot— 
Her mother ask’d, ““What does this mean? 
You’ve lost your beads—hast not? 


‘*Why, mother, how came you to guess, 
That I had lost my beads? 

I hope you will not love me less, 

I’m sure they’re in the weeds.” 


**Oh no, my dear, I love you well, 
And always shall believe ye, 
Because the truth you ever tell, 
And never dare deceive me.” 
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LE JARDIN DE MA TANTE. 

Little children in France, love to repeat ‘*Dans le jar- 
din de ma tante,”’ as well as American girls and boys do, 
**This is the house that Jack built.” 

I] vient du jardin de ma tante—Oh, qu’il est 
beau le jardin de ma tante! Dans le jardin 
de ma tante, il y a un arbre—Oh, qu’il est 
beau l’arbre, du jardin, de ma tante! Dans 
Parbre, du jardin, de ma tante, il y a-tn trou— 
Oh, qu’il est beau le trou, de arbre, du jar- 
din, de ma tante! Dans le trou, de larbre, 
du jardin, de ma tante, il y a un nid—QOh, qu’il 
est beau le nid, du trou, de arbre, du jardin, 
de ma tante! Dansle nid, du trou, de l’arbre, 
du jardin, de ma tante, il y a un oiseau—Oh, 
qu'il est beau VDoiseau, du nid, du trou, de 
Varbre, du jardin, de ma tante! L/oiseau, du 
nid, du trou, de l’arbre, du jardin, de ma tante, 
porte dans son bec un billet—oi ces mots sont 
écrits—“Je yous aime”—QOh, qu’ils sont doux 
ces mots, “Je vous aime,” qui sont ¢crits sur 
le billet porté dans le bec, de Poiseau, du nid, 
dutrou, de arbre, du jardin, de ma tante! 
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Answer to the French Bussle. 
(Written by a little boy in Baltimore.) 


Though I am a little boy, I study by myself, 


And among my other books, I have Chambaud on my shelf; 


So I took him down last night, and found that *suivre”’ 
ey phage 


And as “etre” is to be; the truth came out all hollow. 
If I guess you aright, 
You’re not seen by night 
So oft as by day— 
Have I hit you, I pray? 
As close to the substance its shadow doth press, 
So close to the truth is your riddle, I guess. 


Zev to the Cuestions in our last. 


1. Because its capital is always Dublin. - (Doubling.) 
2. Itis Pekin.* - - - - - - = = (Peeking.) 
3. It is founded on Mersey.- - - - - (Mercy.) 
4. It is in the midst of Greece.+ - - - (Grease.) 
5B S. X. - - - = += = = = = = (Essex.) 

G. He is likely toreign. - - - - ~- + (Rain.) 

7. Did you ever see the l-e-g on a turkey? (Leg.) 

8. TamXL. - - - - - - + = = (Excel.) 

9. They have pupils. - - - - - - - (Pupils.) 
10. DutchS. - - - - - - + = = (Duchess.) 


*My young friends mhst excuse so vulgar a word as 
os Good sense and good language must sometimes 
e sacrificed to conundrums. 


salient Mie oe ee 
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RIDDLE. 


Found long ago, yet made to-day— 
I’m most in use while others sleep— 
What few would wish to throw away; 
And fewer still, would wish to keep. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
3 1, Why is London like the letter E? 


Ki 
Hi 2. What reason is there for supposing that a glass-ma- 
the . 
i: ker could make the letter E gallop? 
W 3. Why is a good tavern like a bad one? 
i 4. Why is an angry man like a lady in full dress? 
i 5. Why is a very angry man like fifty-nine minutes past 
i twelve? 
if 6. Why is athread-bare coat and a person too soon awa- 
I kened, similar to each other? 
i 7. When is a door not a door? 
4 ? : 
tt 8. Why are deep sighs like long stockings? 
a 9. What occupation is the sun? 
i) ‘10. Why are your eyes like stage-horses? 
H 11, Why are your tecth like verbs? 
i 12. Why is a tatler unlike a mirror? 
} 
i) 
i’ 
| NOTE. 
A letter from Winter to Summer was prepared, before 
A the article from an anonymous coggespondent was received; 
i and two articles so similar to cadother, could not be used. 


H 
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| effusions. 


Should the same elegant pen again afford us assistance, 
anything shall be displaced to give room to its beautiful 
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